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The Thanksgiving Turkey, America’s Peace. Insignia of Feast Day, Associated 
Over the World with the Eagle as the Emblem of Peace and Plenty 


Personnel in Business 


ITHIN fifteen years one of the most remarkable business organizations 
W the world has ever known was born, struggled and triumphed. Forty 
druggists, under the leadership of Louis K. Liggett, united and called 
themselves Rexallites. They determined to incorporate a plan of co-operation and 
fellowship in business. They determined to help each other to work together and 
to play together. They determined to make customers thru service. 
The Rexall Conventions have been the most notable gatherings of one of the 
closest-knit organizations of mercantile personnel that the world has ever known. 


OFFICERS OF THE UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
(Centre) President Louis K. Liggett. (Beginning at upper left and reading downward) J. N. Staples, Jr., vice-president and general manager 
(photo copyright by Bachrach); C. E. Murnan, vice-president and advertising manager; George M. Gales, president of Louis K. Liggett 
Company and director of the United Drug Company; H. L. Simpson, secretary and sales manager; J. C. McCormick, treasurer 


Every city, town, village and hamlet that has a Rexall Store is beginning to 
understand why; it is becoming as universal as a postoffice. Every Rexall merchant 
feels that he has interests in common with his Rexall neighbor in the next town, 
completing a chain of stores that engirdles the continent, extending to Great Britain. 

The officers of this organization have accomplished things worthy of statesmen. 
We know the readers of the NATIONAL will be interested in the executive personnel 
that is directing the destinies of the Rexall Stores. They are business men to their 


finger tips—and Americans to the core. 
— 








Who is the Average Man? 


How Can an Editor Visualize 
the Reading Taste of the 
Average Man? 


S there such a creature?—or must it be 

said of him, as the Irishman declared at 
first sight of a giraffe, “There ain't any such 
animal ?”” 

Can anyone point a finger at any male 
member of our polygot hundred million 
population and say with certainty, ‘There 
is an Average Man?” 

lf there really does exist an Average Man 
—a fairly representative adult male speci- 
men of the genus homo—what does he think 

what are his paramount interests in 
what does he want to read about? 

T | me that and the world is mine! 

Bclieving, with Pope, that the proper 
stud, of mankind is Man, I have for lo, 
these many years, sat in the halls of great- 
ness and observed the doings and taken 

of the sayings of them that inhabit 
ch places. It has been an engrossing 
ation—and instructive—but it has not 
1 me acquainted with the Average 
he who dwells not upon the mountain 
or in the valley, neither in a palace or 
el. 
lave stood by the side of the kingliest 
of modern times upon the edge of the 
ard of the world, and gazed with 
upon the crumbling empires of human- 


| have supped by lantern light in the 
trenches with men of. my blood, who at 
dawn went “over the top” to death. . 

And | have not met the Average Man! 

| wonder. does he exist? 

In defining the editorial policy of this 
magazine as “mostly about people,” I 
had the good of the Average Man in mind. 
I wanted to make him acquainted, thru 
the pages of this publication, with the people 
he would not be likely to meet, yet in whom 
he would feel an interest. Sometimes I 
feel that I am succeeding—again I am not so 
sure. 

I get a few bushels of letters every week 
—letters of criticism, comment and com- 
mendation. Kindly letters for the most 
part, some of them inspiring—many of 
them pitiful, 

| sometimes think that ministers and 
editors between them share vicariously all 
the woes of humanity. 

But | doubt if I get any letters from the 
Average Man, in whom I am chiefly inter- 
ested. I'm afraid the Average Man is 
too much engrossed in his business and his 
family to find time to write to a hard-work- 
ing editor who is striving to make him just 
a little better acquainted with his fellow- 
men. 

If you are an Average Man, I'd like to 
hear from you. You read my magazine— 
does it fill a niche in your regard? 

Am | going in the right direction? 

Answer and make me glad. 
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Mostly About People 


ffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


LLOWING influences of approaching Thanksgiving 
time were felt even in Washington during the tur- 
bulent days of November, A. p. 1919. The strident 
note of strikes from every quarter was softened in 
the thoughts of the national feast day. The Presi- 
dent, lying on his sick bed, made his appeal to the miners, and 
\ttorney-General Palmer in no uncertain way was ready for 
the emergency with drastic remedies to save the country from 
the stagnation of a coal famine. The climax of the spirit of 
unrest that followed the war until the adjustment to the new 
order of things was reached when grave diggers and doctors 
were ready with ultimatums as to the price of being buried or 
born. As Hamlet would remark, ‘The times seemed out of 
joint.” The very thought of Thanksgiving home-gatherings 
had a soothing effect. The elections in early November revealed 
that all humans who are opposed to your way of thinking, are 
not horned demons, but just plain people like yourself. The 
reaction against the stern note of command heard during the 
years of the war overseas was apparent everywhere. Orders 
issued in softest tones were resented if they ran counter to 
personal wish. Organizations and individuals alike seemed 
to find displeasure in anything that might 
even echo an imperative suggestion. The 
day of the buzzer, bell and bounce were no 
more. Efficiency sounded like nuts and 
bolts and welfare was a worn-out word. 


Royal Visitors Are Objects of 
Popular Interest at the Capital 
HE visit to Washington was a fitting 
climax to the second tour of King 
Albert in America. When he sat at the 
bedside of the President, speaking words 
of encouragement, he was a healing physi- 
cian, indeed. Domiciled at the home of 
Assistant Secretary of State, Breckinridge 
Long, the royal couple insisted ‘that it 
seemed like a renewal of honeymoon days. 
In his walks incognito thru the park and 
elsewhere, King Albert loved to mingle with 
Strangers and have a little chat “by the 
side of the road.” 

When I saw the King. and Queen come 
down the steps of the Red Cross building, 
sreeted by the hundreds of women in blue 
veils and jaunty caps, among them many 
gray-haired mothers, gay and girlish in 
their Red Cross attire, it seemed like a 
moving picture scene. The policemen hold- 
ing back the surging line of women were 
,00d-natured. “Now, be a real soldier and 
obey orders,” they shouted to the pushing 
adies. As they marched down the steps, 
the King doffed his cap, and his eye 
twinkled with that kindly gleam as he 
bowed to the right and left, with a smile 
that won the crowds. His hair was some- 


what mussed on top of his head, but he always seemed to give 
each individual a personal greeting, as modest and unaffected 
as.a school girl. 

In his address to Congress, read with a decided accent, from 
a manuscript, he lacked the real fire and spirit of Albert as he 
appears before his own parliament, speaking in his native 


tongue with an air of extemporaneous freedom. The Queen, 


in her white hat and white fur, indicates a return to popular 
favor of the turban in fashion decrees. She seemed to be under- 
stood by the women. Prince Leopold had the real time of his 
life, and it is said he looks forward to another visit to America. 
Everywhere they went the clerks from the departments would 
rush to have a glimpse of the King and Queen. The comments 
of the girls, exchanged after they had seen them, were refresh- 
ing. “The movies will seem tame after this!’ One gallant old 
veteran. saluted: “What is the difference? All these girls are 
queens—queens to someone—just as Elizabeth is to Albert.” 
The girls smiled as the old cavalier chattered on. 

When Queen Elizabeth visited the Red Cross building, she 
stood before the service flag, showing the stars representing 
the twenty thousand and odd nurses and representatives who 


King Albert and Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, and Mrs. George Buck, wife of the mayor of 
Buffalo, on the occasion of their recent visit to the Larkin factories at Buffalo, New York 
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served in the Red Cross during the war. Over two hundred 
golden stars gleamed in the sunlight in the stairway, and her 
comment in English ‘brought the frequent use of the word 
“splendid” and “noble. At the Capitol she could not resist 
it—the little girl in curls. The daughter of Representative 
Nolan, of California, standing near, was too much for the 


Hon. CHARLES H. RutTHERForD, LL.D. 
United States Commissioner, Jerome, Arizona 


mother heart. She stooped and kissed her on both cheeks 
and inquired: “Where is your home?” ..The little lass promptly 
replied: “In California.” .‘‘-No wonder! You must have 
brought the glorious sunshine with you.” The weather was 
perfect, and while every minute of the time was measured, 
King Albert never appeared. hurried, and everything seemed 
to interest them. Every city and village they visited had its 
interest to the royal pair. 

Whether in factory town er far afield, or in the busy marts 
of trade as at Larkin’s at Buffalo, where the thousands of girls 
worked overtime in order that the King and Queen might see 
the great clearing-house of household supplies in operation, 
there has always been something that invited the interest of 
the distinguished visitors. Talk about Americans touring 
Europe in ninety days, King Albert and his party set a long- 
distance record for quick tourist transit that has not been 
surpassed. 

Another New Englander 

Makes Good in the West 

EN of strong and virile citizenship hail from Arizona, 

one of the latest born of the states of the Union. The 

life stories of these men are filled with a variety of adventure 
and the breath of the frontier spirit. In the good old days a 
bright-eyed, wavy-haired youth of eleven years toiled day 
after day in the gloom of a woolen mill in Harrisville, New 
Hampshire. Twelve long hours a day he worked, and received 
for his labor.the munificent sum of seventy-five cents per day, 
or $4.50 a week. This little chap, whose big eyes seemed always 
tabe watching for the materialization of some hidden dream, 


i, 


was the judge, Charles H. Rutherford of today. Born in 
Nelson, New Hampshire, his parents moved frequently as his 
father’s business interests compelled, and when Charles was 
ten years old they settled in Harrisville, where he found employ- 
ment, at which he worked for several years. 

The early schooling of this lad was obtained in Montpelier, 
Vermont, where he was instilled with the intrepid spirit of the 
Green Mountain boys, and it served to awaken within him a 
yearning for a better education. He began making his oppor- 
tunities here and there, and the development of them has 
produced a man of whom his native “Granite State” can justly 
be proud.. Indeed, all New England can boast of just pride in 
his accomplishments, for he has ably upheld the reputation 
of that section for producing efficient leaders of men. Altho 
no longer a resident of New Hampshire, but making his home 
in far-off Arizona, the now Hon. Charles H. Rutherford, LL. B., 
often goes back in memory to the “hills of old New Hampshire.” 

Leaving the East, he entered a seminary at Marion, Indiana, 
and from there he entered the State College of Law, from which 
he graduated in 1904 with his degree of bachelor of laws. [| or 
two years he practised his profession in Seymour, and during 
the latter half of this time he served as deputy prosecuting 
attorney for Jackson County. 

Believing a more profitable career awaited him_ furth:r 
south, he -moved to Jerome, Arizona, where he has resid:d 
since 1906. The very first year after his arrival in his new hore 
he was elected city attorney, for his reputation had preced-d 
him, and he has filled that office practically all the time since. 
His practice has extended, until he now has one of the largest 
clientele in that section. As United States Commissioner .¢ 
has served Uncle Sam faithfully for nearly ten years, and ine 
served his fellow-statesmen as chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee in the Arizona Senate during 1917 and 1918, declining 
re-election. ; 

His personality emits a kindliness of disposition, and a humor- 
ous twinkle is ever-present in his large dark eyes. An ingratiz«‘- 
ing air makes one feel at ease with him, no matter what the 
circumstances. He is a fluent talker, and his ability as a force‘ ul 
speaker was recognized and made use of by Secretary McAdoo, 
who selected him to tour the southern section of the country 
on behalf of the Liberty Loans. He was also chosen by the 
Treasury Department to tour the West for the Victory Loan. 
He was a warm advocate of the League of Nations, and his 
recent speech on this matter appeared in the Congressional 
Record. He fills several important offices, such as the vice- 
presidency of the American Bar Association, and the presidency 
of the Verde District Bar Association of Arizona. To complete 
the materialization of this New Hampshire mill-worker's 
dreams, he is a member of the “Shriners,” whom he used to 
admire with boyish awe, with fez and huge watch chain. Boston, 
staid and sedate, welcomed him with the bar association as a 
lawyer, full-fledged and degreed—fulfilling the hope that one 
day he might address judge and jury in the vernacular of the 
profession which has dominated the making, enforcing and 
perpetuation of the laws of the land. Daniel Webster's fame 
as a lawyer and statesman has inspired many a sturdy New 
Hampshire lad who followed the advice of that other New 
Hampshire lad to “Go West, young man, go West.” 


The Doughnut Has Become the 

“‘Coat-of-arms” of the Salvation Army 

N the land where Kaiser Wilhelm is interned, I heard Com- 
mander William Booth, founder of the Salvation Army. 
speak in a church at The Hague several years before the war 
cloud broke. Then I wondered who would carry on the great 
work that he had established. His words of inspiration were 
repeated by an interpreter as he thundered them forth under 
the purple canopy of that Dutch church. When the contribution 
plates were passed and the tingling of silver replaced the soul- 
stirring tones of his voice, but little thought was given to he 
declaration, yes, even prophesy that “Even with all Europe 
bathed in the blood of war, the blood of Christ would still 
save the world.” Later, the wonderful prayer on the floor of 
the United. States Senate, offered by General Booth, made me 
again wonder who was to carry on the work in a crisis. T!:0se 
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who knew the organization remembered the daughter, Evange- 
line, and America has now rememtered her in honor of distin- 
guished and meritorious services rendered the United States 
during the war. This appreciation of her tireless devotion 
indicates that the Salvation Army reached even a higher 
pinnacle of popular favor under the direction of the intrepid 
daughter than under that of her celebrated father. Her tribute 
to the loyal officers and members of the organization indicates 
the spirit of the Salvation Army. Under the administration of 
Commander Evangeline Booth, “the doughnut’ has become 
a veritable coat-of-arms for the militant Salvation Army in 
the great World War. Will historians neglect to repeat the 
story of the little “tin lizzie’ and the McIntyre girls taking their 
doughnuts to the front-line trenches under fire? It added a 
world fame to the prize product of the New England housewife, 
and even the “doughboy” and his fame will always have to 
share honors with doughnuts and the Salvation Army. 

A fitting appreciation for the work of Evangeline Booth was 
evidenced when Congress awarded her the Distinguished 
Service medal for “exceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
service.’ The presentation was made by Major General D. C. 
Shanks in the Lexington Avenue Theater, New York City. In 
her reply, Miss Booth promised that there would be no demobil- 
ization of the Salvation Army, but that it would “carry on,” 
and that all its strength would be turned toward making for 
a better understanding and relationship between classes and 
toward promoting the high ideals of the American government 
in the hearts of the people. 


It is Jazz Time in the 

Whole World Today 

HESE certainly are jazz times, and the letter I received 

from my friend, George P. Morris, which is dated at 

Washington, is worth preserving. It was begun on the back 

side of the sheet and ended on the front side. It has a humor- 
esque terseness and puts the situation in an epigram: 


Dear Joe: 1 see that you have been having your troubles with Life. 
Old complaint, that. Adam began it, and A. damn will end it. 

The sky here is red, the complexities of the situation like unto ‘‘a 
maze’; today’s first-page story is tomorrow’s “‘filler,”’ and the possi- 
bilities for men, causes and country tragic. Good kings come and are 
adored; bad would-be Czars arise and are defeated by their own ego- 
tism. We are at war with Germany when it is “booze,” and we are 
not when it.is coal. Gompers is an angel when he fights the Reds and 
a devil when he fights the Department of Justice. The pulpit believes 
in Providence on Sunday and in $2,000,000 for ministerial relief from 
Rockefeller on Monday. Labor is not a commodity when you are 
buying it and neither is it when you are selling it. Old Boston speaks 
thru Lodge and new Boston thru Walsh and the Boston of tomorrow 
thru Coolidge. Lenine is a viper and Kolchak a wolfhound. Roose- 
velt being dead, yet speaketh, and Bryan being alive, is dumb. Gee 
whiz, what a “‘jazz’’ world! 


Elihu Root Believes Unsettled Conditions 

of Today are Temporary 

HENEVER Elihu Root arrives at the Capital: there 

is a stir of interest, for Washington, as well as the rest 

of the world, long ago recognized in him a master mind among 
living Americans. He was the dominant figure of the Bar 
Association convention in Boston. Addressing various sessions, 
he foreshadowed events with the same clear and lucid precise- 
ness as when his shrill voice was heard in the Senate and his 
state papers making history. In talking to the judicial section, 
his angular gestures and apparent hesitation to choose a word, 
make it seem as if he were chiseling phrases, that once uttered 
would prove as fixed as the statutes themselves. _His words 
seem to fit a situation and clearly express a question with 
mosaic beauty. With a wave of his hand, he uttered with deep 
earnestness words that thrilled his hearers: “The unsettled 
conditions of today are only temporary, and must pass.” It 
was a clarion note of optimism, and yet with finger pointed at 
the judiciary, including many eminent judges, he indicated 
wherein the enforcement of and respect for law was the supreme 
thing in government, and warned that, with the judges on the 
bench bending to this or that passing breeze of opinion and 
becoming influenced as the legislature is influenced, concern- 
ing this or that law, the usefulness of the judiciary would 
soon pass—and the bench would become a rival for legislation 








honors rather than an instrument for performing its designated 
function as a co-ordinate hand of government. 

As head of the American mission which visited Russia during 
the trying days of the early part of the war, he gleaned by 
personal observation a masterful grasp of the international 
situation. He has recently reiterated his conviction that the 








THe Late GENERAL WILLIAM BooTH 
Founder of the Salvation Army 


Russian people would work out their own salvation. ‘I 
believe in them,”’ said Mr..Root, with an air of confidence 
that makes his prophecy accumulative evidence of an event 
that is come to pass. 

Whether in his home at Clinton in the shades of his beidved 
alma mater, Hamilton College, or in the whirl of affairs at 
Washington or New York, Elihu Root, in the ripe maturity 
of years of experience, has the voice that inspires the hope that 
justice and democracy must and will prevail in America. »The 
action of Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts he commends 
as further evidence of the faith within him. | 


Nationai Reader Suggests That Armistice Day 
be Made Thanksgiving Day 
HE earliest harvest Thanksgiving in the United States 
was observed by the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth in 1621. 
Congress recommended days of Thanksgiving annually during 
the Revolution, and in 1784 for the return of peace. Wash- 
ington appointed such a day in 1789 after the adoption of the 
Constitution, and in 1795 for the general benefits and welfare 
of the nation. Not until 1863 did the Presidents appoint the 
last Thursday in November as the universal Thanksgiving 
Day. As the date for celebration fluctuated previous to that 
year, there appears to be no reason for adopting the present 
date except that it was approximately the termination of the 
gathering in of the fall harvests. Since the signing of the 
armistice on November 11, 1918, there is more cause for thanks- 
giving on that day than any other in our calendar, therefore | 
suggest that this date be permanently the day of general 
thanksgiving instead of the last Thursday of the same month. 
Our appreciation of the gathering in of the fall harvests would 
be intensified by the dual celebration, and would mean more 
to the individuals of the nation than the now custom r 


'= 
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date. As the proclamations have been issued for this year’s 
observance, one of the NATIONAL’s readers, Mrs. Stoops of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee’ advocates that Armistice Day be made 
our Thanksgiving Day in the future. 


General Pershing Keeps Twelve Stenographers 

Busy While Preparing Report for Congress 

HERE were busy times on the second floor of the Patent 
Office on Seventh Street, whete General Pershing has 

his headquarters in Washington. Bundles of papers and cords 
of reports were being classified here—all valuable historic 
records, preserving the official history of the operations of the 


Miss Coritis THERESA NoLAN—THE QUEEN’S FAVORITE 


Daughter of Representative John I. Nolan, of California, who was 
greeted with a kiss by Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, as the little ‘‘Sun- 
shine Lass’’ from California. Little Miss Corlis was a prime favorite 
with members of the House of Representatives, and it is not an unusual 
sight to see her sitting on the lap of Uncle Joe Cannon, or talking to 
Champ Clark. As yet she knows no political preference. Her golden 
curls and exquisite coloring have attracted others besides the Queen of 
Belgium 


American Expeditionary Force in France. This was the 
building where the first telegraph message was flashed from 
Baltimore to Washington proclaiming in magic dots and 
dashes “What God hath wrought.” A tablet upon the building 
commemorates the historical fact. It seemed like a glimpse 
of Montaigne or Chamont to read the signs on the doors and 
to see the orderly ready at attention outside. Twelve stenog- 
raphers were given dictation in one day by General Pershing. 

When General Pershing tripped up the stairs, disdaining to 
wait for the elevator, ready for his work, he was my picture of 
an ideal commander. On his shoulders gleamed the stars of 
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his rank, but in his eyes gleamed that something that made me 
feel that I was facing a man whose real fame in history and 
whose claim to the pinnacle of honor is not yet realized. Gen- 
eral Ryan, commander of the Twenty-seventh Division, was 
among the callers that day. He was in mufti, wearing the little 
button that told the story of his heroic leadership. He did not 
seem the grim commander that I had known during those days 
overseas. The ante rooms were filled with visitors; on the walls 
of the reception room were pictures little suggesting grim war. 
One American with whom King Albert seemed to be at 
ease was the Commander of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, for they had met on the battlefields. Cool and unper- 
turbable as in the critical days, General Pershing continues 
his work. His opinions as to the size of a standing army of 
three hundred thousand men cut in half the number suggested 
by the War Department. General Pershing’s acts and deeds 
in the piping times of peace, as well as in the stirring days of 
war, are primed with decision, and cool-headed judgment. 


Old Letter of Lincoln Used for Decorating 
Wall of Senator Wadsworth’s Office 
 ipeose entering the workroom of Senator James W. Wads- 
worth, in the Senate Office Building, my eyes were riveted 
upon an original letter from Abraham Lincoln to Thurlow 
Reed, hanging on the wall. It was written less than one month 
before the death of the Great Emancipator. Interlined and 
phrased in classic words, it revealed in his own handwriting 
the great heart and humility of Lincoln. That letter hanging 
in the frame near the door seemed to overshadow all else on 
the wall, for it reflected the soul of a great man. , It all seemed 
so appropriate to find that memento on the office wall of the 
young Senator whose ideal of Lincoln is reflected in his work. 
The public career of Senator Wadsworth began early in life. 
He served in the Spanish-American war, in the Porto Rican 
campaign in 1898, and returning home, engaged in farming at 
his home in Geneseo, New York. Elected member to the Legis- 
lature in 1904, he has almost been constantly in public service. 
serving as speaker of the Assembly of New York, and elécted 
Senator in 1914. He married Miss Alice Hay of Washington. 
daughter of Secretary John Hay, in 1902. His cool-headed 
judgment and ability as a debater was soon manifested after 
he entered the United States Senate. In the fight for his inter- 
pretation of Americanism in its undiluted form, Senator Wads- 
worth has stood like a rock. He has a trained as well as a 
natural keen sense of the propositions in public measures, and 
has taken rank as one of the younger leaders in the Senate 
whose influence has been felt. He seems to have a way of 
lucidly analyzing a situation. He favored, unreservedly, the 
“Fall” amendments, or reservations to the proposed League, 
striking out one word—"‘associated’’—relieving the United 
States of onerous burdens not sought. 


Interstate Commerce Committee Labors for 
Seventeen Weeks on Railroad Bill 


HE offices of the committee on Interstate Commerce in 
the House Office Building have been the scene of seventeen 


arduous weeks of campaign in preparing a railroad bill. The 
circular platform with the judicial desks in this room suggests 
a tribunal. Here presides as chairman a Representative who 
has given the best years of his life to the solution of this all- 
vital subject of railroad legislation. Years ago Congressman 
John J. Esch became deeply interested in all matters pertaining 
to railroads. Several bills have been introduced which have 
borne his name, and very little railroad legislation has been 
considered in the past twenty years that does not bear the 
impress of his personality. 

“How did you come to specialize on railroad legislation?’ 
I asked. 

“It is difficult for me to tell,’ he replied, “but it has always 
been the one subject that has absorbed my personal interest 
You know I was a baggage master—a “baggage smasher” they 
called them in those days. My brother was an express messen- 
ger on the railroad for many years. Another brother was a 
mail clerk. The latter was killed in a railroad accident, and 
this is what led me to take up vigorously the subject of safety 
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plans and steel cars, for | had seen the sacrifice of my own 
flesh and blood.” 

The report of the sub-committee when reported out was 
regarded as a master bit of legislation, altho it met with the 
usual conflicting views which nearly every measure meets, 
for few indeed are the bills that pass Congress as they are 
introduced. 

The “Esch Bill’ or the “House Bill” will become a very 
important chart to point the way towards the practical results 
which must ultimately be derived. There are no strike clauses 
and nothing that would hazard the passage of the bill, which 
is intended to accomplish the necessary steps in the evolution 
of railroad legislation, a subject vital to the general business 
and industrial health of the nation. 

The sub-committee who worked faithfully with Mr. Esch 
during those busy campaign weeks of committee work are 
deserving of the thanks of Congress, and particularly the 
thanks of the people. Among these hard workers was Repre- 
sentative Samuel W. Winslow of Massachusetts. who proved 
himseif on this occasion a valiant right-hand man to Chair- 
man Esch, in unravelling the intricacies of word and phrase 
that a clear, permanent and enduring law of the land might 
be devised. 

An International Official 

Retires Next June 

HE Pan American building will never seem the same 

without the sonorous voice and cheery presence of its 

first director, John Barrett, who leaves the post of director- 

general of the Pan-American Union next June. He gives as 

his reason for withdrawing a cause like unto that which many 

other men of his age and expert knowledge in Washington are 

now giving for similar action. He has an opportunity to capi- 

talize his knowledge and phenomenal range of personal ac- 

quaintance with the big men of Central and South America 

in serving both his own personal welfare and that of society 
at large. 

Twenty-five years of public activity on rather moderate 
salaries have not enabled him to care for his coming old 
age. So he now takes an opportunity offered him to at once 
become a resident on 
Easy Street, and also 
continue the great task 
of drawing North, Cen- 
tral and South America 
together. This latter 
service we are sure he 
will render thru respon- 
sible administrative 
power in connection 
with an organization 
that, broadly speaking, 
may be described as a 
sort of Pan-American 
Chamber of Commerce 
now forming. Its aim, 
to quote him, will be 
one of good will and 
mutual profit, and its 
scope “the most practi- 
cal and comprehensive 
international combina- 
tion that has ever been 
undertaken.’ Further 
details are not accessible now, but the general plan fits in with 
that recently worked out at Atlantic City by which the trade, 
industrial and banking bodies of Europe and the United States 
are to finally merge in a joint international chamber of com- 
merce. Mr. Barrett is sui generis, as any one will admit who 
has seen him managing a Pan-American conference in the Pan- 
American building. His body is big, his heart is big, his voice 
is swelling, his manner breezy, his will commanding, and his 
temperament optimistic. When others are pessimists, he is an 
optimist. Vermont bred him; Dartmouth College educated 
him. Journalism gave him his first contacts with life as it is; 
and in 1894, as United States minister to Siam, he began that 
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Who will retire as director-general of the 
Pan-American Union 









contact with diplomacy and the making of history which in 
succeeding years has enabled him to meet the duties of his 
successive important posts, with statesmen, diplomats and 
educators as competing or co-operative agents. 


Why Neglect the Brain Box 

of the Nation’s Inventors 

GSOMEONE will have to respond to the S. O. S. sent out by 
the Patent Office at Washington. Some invention is 
necessary to enable the department to hold its people and 
meet the rising tide of salaries. The industries of America, 





CONGRESSMAN JOHN J. Escu 


Chairman of the sub-committee on railroads of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee 


too, are awakening to the seriousness of the Patent Office 
situation, for they realize what it means if the Patent Office, 
thru lack of financial aid, ceases to properly function as fa 
protector of American inventions. 

Since 1836 the present method of granting patents only af ter 
a thoro examination into the utility, operativeness and novelties 
of invention, has been in vogue. The effectiveness of the search 
is wholly dependent upon the ability of the searcher, and today 
the Patent Office is unable to pay enough money to attract 
trained men for this work. It is “run down at the heel,”’ its 
facilities and equipment are the poorest of those of any govern- 
ment bureau, and its clerical force is inadequate in number to 
co-operate with its duties. 

The shades of Whitney, Fulton, Howe, Morse, Bell, McCor- 
mack and Wright and other great American inventors, rise in 
protest that an institution so closely connected with the prog- 
ress of the industrial world should be allowed to grow stale 
with indifference. 

The salaries paid in the Patent Office are so much below 
those paid outside the office to men who are doing much less 
important work that twenty-five per cent of the force have 
resigned during the last three years. The entrance salaries 
are so low that it has been impossible to fill the vacancies 
caused by the resignation of these men. 

And yet, notwithstanding the poverty of the Patent Office, 
it has been one of the few institutions of the government that 
has always “made money for the government.’ In the past 
fifty years the average surplus earnings of the Patent Office 
has been $160,000 a year. It has a fund of unused fees amount- 


ing to $8,850.464.10. Friends of the Patent Office declare it 
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is‘‘high time for the inventors and industries of the country 
to demand that this money be used for the purpose for which 
it was paid—to assure proper patent protection. This is only 
possible thru a thoroly efficient Patent Office. 
The public itself is directly and wholly interested in the 
question for the patent system not only stimulates inventions, 
but goes further and builds 
the groundwork for new in- 
dustries, thereby adding to 
the prosperity of the nation 
at large. When inventions 
slacken, the productive pow- 
er of the country decreases 
when most needed. 
Congress should open its 
eyes and realize that the 
Patent Office is the first line 
of defense in the industrial 
and commercial rivalry for 
world-trade. New patents 
expeditiously acted upon 
expands payrolls. 


Why Not Pass a 
** Resolution of Thanks”’ 


i Mie painting in the 
rotunda of the Capitol 
of the “Landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers” made me think 
of that long winter of famine 
and that first Thanksgiving 
Day of our forefathers at 
Plymouth, when the feast of 
turkey and cranberry sauce 
was partaken of with grate- 
ful prayers. The more pros- 
perous the individual, the 
less likely he is to be thank- 
ful for whatever he may 
possess. What can we ex- 
pect after the World War 
upheaval? 

The mental attitude of the 
world has changed. Another 
“before the war” era has 
passed—and an “‘after the war” period is here. In the light of 
Thanksgiving Day we are beginning to realize that the spirit 
of tolerance and hospitality made the Thanksgiving turkey an 
emblem associated with the soaring eagle as the insignia of 
our nation which today enjoys peace, plenty and a bountiful 
prosperity such as no nation on earth has ever enjoyed before. 

May we not suggest a “Resolution of Thanks” as an appro- 
priate act of Congress to supplement executive proclamation 
and the prayers of the Senate and House chaplains? 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


Enjoying a walk since recovering 
from his recent illness 


The Congressman Who Originated 

the Palm: Beach Suit 

URING the hot weather sessions of Congress, Congressman 
Louis B. Goodall, of Maine, looked complacently on the 

large number of his colleagues attired in Palm Beach suits. 
He was wearing one himself; he was manufacturing the cloth 
by the millions of yards. The Palm Beach suit was a happy 
idea. The name stands for a certain quality of goods that is as 
thoroly established as gingham, and trade-marked as securely 
as a hickory shirt. Louis B. Goodall was born in Winchester, 
New Hampshire, and his early education was in the common 
schools of Troy, where his father established the Troy Blanket 
Mtlls. Later, young Goodall and his two brothers found 
themselves, at an early age, in charge of the mills at Sanford, 
Maine, which their father had established in 1867. He began 
to learn the business and reached the position of bookkeeper 
and paymaster in 1876. For many years these mills had made 
mohair car and furniture plush cloth, and in 1889 organized 
the Goodall Worsted Company, which originated the famous 
“Palm Beach" cloth. His business activities include a score or 


more of successful industrial enterprises in the state of Maine. 
He was first elected to the sixty-fifth Congress and was chosen 
Representative in the district so long represented by Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed. A type of the congressional business man 
whose judgment has been relied upon in the legislative adjust- 
ments following the war. Congressman Goodall has quietly 
and modestly made a record that is most gratifying to his 
constituents in the good old state of Maine. 


The Man Who Makes Millions 

Laugh and Think 

HERE is something that always fascinated me in the work 

of a cartoonist. He has to see things different than other 

people. Mr. Albert Turner Reid years ago established a nation- 

wide reputation as cartoonist. In fact, many of his boys whom 

he instructed in their first flights with a cartoonist pen have 

become famous. He was with “Remington,” the artist, in the 

West, in making his first drawings for moving pictures. Mr. 

Reid probably has the largest audiences of any cartoonist in 

the country, for his cartoons are now appearing before over 
fourteen million people daily. 

Albert Turner Reid was born in Concordia, Kansas. His 
middle name suggests the artist Turner, and with Turneresque 
passion for strong effects he produces strong effects. He studied 
at the New York School of Art and Art Students’ League. The 
cartoons in the Kansas City Star and other leading New York 
and Chicago papers, including the periodicals Judge and Mc- 
Clures, attracted widespread attention, and he soon became a 
popular favorite as an illustrator as well as cartoonist.: Later 
he retired to become president of the Kansas Farmer and the 
Leavenworth Post. He still holds the position as head of 
the Post. His drawings have the unerring impress of per- 
sonality, and carry graphically and vividly the points that 
are impaled in his pen. However, the work in which he will 
be widest known, will 
be his illustrations and 
cartoons. 


Goes to White House 
Just the Same 
EMORIES of the 
presidential elec- 
tion of 1916 were awak- 
ened when Charles 
Evans Hughes recently 
walked down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue toward 
the White House. “He 
was well on his way 
here in 1916," remarked 
the policeman as he 
passed. Governor 
Hughes enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the 
only presidential candi- 
date that received con- 
gratulations on his elec- 
tion the day after the 
votes were cast. He has 
a collection of these premature congratulation telegrams that 
will make a historic collection. He is the same sturdy, stalwart. 
philosophical soul that served the state of New York as Gover- 
nor and as Justice of the Supreme Court, and made a memo- 
rable presidential campaign. His work on the investigation of 
the Aircraft Board has not seen the light of extensive publicity. 
but it was a classic of detail. Engrossed in the practice of his 
profession, he keeps in close touch with public affairs, and his 
opinions are sought on questions of vital importance. Visitors 
in Washington point him out as the man who came very near 
being President. As a defeated candidate, he has evidenced 
none of the sulkiness of a disappointed soul, but still remains 
a red-blooded, thoro-going American to the core. There are 
people who insist that a man who came “‘so near’’ being Presi- 
dent, as he did, ought to find popular favor among the delegates 
at the Republican National Convention in 1920. 


Hon. CuHartes E, HUGHES 
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The Spokesmen of the Nations ” 


Personnel of the Peace Conference 


Here is the First Human-Elbow-Touch Story Describing the 
Delegates who Constituted the Famous Peace Conference 


JARIS, in the fervor of welcome to the President of 
the United States, December 14, 1918, was a Paris 
glorious. The pallor of war passed to the roseate 

} glow of Peace. The blaze of enthusiasm extended 
to all things American. Even the rotund editor 

from Boston was carried along with the eddies of the peace-glad 
throng on the boulevards as they shouted, with smiles, ‘Vive 
fat Americain!” The lumbering army trucks laden with 
American doughboys received plaudits as if they were riding 
in conquering chariots of ancient days. The thought of the 
world at that moment was turned toward Paris and the person- 
alities at the Peace Conference. War-weary Paris, pulsating 
with the heart-glad emotions in the hours following the signing 
of the armistice, was an expression of the throbbing souls of 
the allied nations joined together with but a single thought. 
You could then read it in their faces, in the actions of the people 
everywhere in France. 

This fervid outburst of joy and gratitude in France was 
a spectacle worthy the dawn of a new era. And yet, I 
wondered—wondered will this, too, pass. 

The President was there, ready with his Quixotic lance of 
fourteen points. Again | wondered. Was it the thing for him? 
Would he make America more European? Why shouldn't the 
conference have been held in the New World to propagate the 
ideals of unity and democracy? This was my solitary individ- 
ual reflection—I was thinking of America—our America—not 
of world statescraft. 

The next day I felt the cosmopolitan atmosphere of Paris 
in a way | never felt before. This time it savored of a gigantic 
motion picture studio staging the biggest spectacular movie 
of the greatest moving age. The leading characters—the 
living, breathing personalities, joining in deliberations everyone 
said were to be world-wide in their scope, shaping the destiny of 
humanity. The word “destiny” has a glorious sound—future. 

* * + . 

But great events have a way of slaying the heralds. No 
blazing color announcing the time or date of the “biggest ever.” 
They just go on and happen, and the real importance looms 
up later in the perspective of history. 

Headquarters for the American Peace Mission were estab- 
lished at the club rooms in the old Red Cross headquarters on 
the Place de la Concorde. Hotel Crillon (pronounced Cree-on) 
accommodated hundreds of American clerks. On the fifth 
floor was located Colonel E. M. House, with clerks and mes- 
sengers, like a political convention. His continuous and 
unremitting service has already played an important part 
in the preliminary peace deliberations. The stalwart sentinels 
in American uniforms guarding the revolving doors at the 
entrance (which seemed to be revolving at an American pace) 
were the cynosure of coy glances of the French girls as 
they passed. And it was easy to see how the French adored 
the “Yanks.” By their smiles and graciousness it was plain 
they regarded them as true knight-errants of the twentieth 
century, and in the peace celebrations would rush up to some 
of the blushing lads in khaki and kiss them on both cheeks. 

The hero of the hour was the President of the United States, 
as he rode thru the. streets, receiving the honors bestowed 
upon him under the flashing illuminated signs of “Vive Wilson!” 
Some there were who insisted that the United States of America 
should also have a banner, remindful. of the days when shells 
were falling with unceasing regularity in Paris and evacua- 
“ion was considered, and the fact that America and the U. S. A. 


soldiers saved France by offering the lives of American men— 
your boy and my boy—to check the Hun drives. 

There were numerous fetes and social functions. Standing 
out clear in my memory among the many which | attended 
was the reception at the American embassy. Attired in a 
blazing celluloid front, I found myself mounting the broad 
stairway of the Palace at Rue Chiotte—a bit of real American 
soil under the Stars and Stripes in a far distant country. Here 
were gathered many who were to participate in the Peace Con- 
ference—a sort of a social “night before’’-—to get acquainted. 

* * * ' * 

In the receiving line was President Poincare of the French 
republic and Madame Poincare, small in stature, but gracious; 
President Wilson and Mrs. Wilson, much taller in comparison, 
and Ambassador and Mrs. Sharpe. It was the first time that 
many of the delegates and representatives of the allied nations 
had met the President of the great United States face to face. 
These impressions played an important part in subsequent 
proceedings. The brilliant colors displayed in the uniforms 
and costumes formed a sharp contrast to the dreary drab- 
brown of war days. The costumes were strongly reminiscent 
of the sartorial glory of the days of the Louises and Napoleon. 
A splendor which might not have worried Benjamin Franklin, 
but would certainly not have been approved by the red-headed 
Thomas Jefferson as a function appropriate to the ideals of 
simple democracy. 

There was an ‘impressionistic’ thrill never to be forgotten 
as I passed among the throngs from the allied nations. There 
was the white eagle of Poland, re-born for the great era, the 
somber costume of crushed Armenia, the radiant scarf of rav- 
aged Roumania, the green of Italia, the blue of Serbia, the 
honored tasseled cap of bleeding Belgium—all making a superb 
kaleidoscopic picture in living flesh and blood such as was 
never known before. The prisms of the chandeliers caught 
and re-caught the brilliant scarlet of the English officers and 
the gold braid of the naval officers. Standing out in superb 
simplicity was the simple khaki of the American soldier. 

When I greeted General Pershing there was a heartiness that 
made an American feel at home. He, too, was changed since 
I had met him in war times. The lips which never lost their 
firmness in the dark days of the war were now smiling, and the 
eyes which never lost their determination shone with a peace- 
time glow. The unknown problems in France had been faced 
with the same dauntless spirit as the tasks in the Philippines. 
The gallant general was facing the assaults of peace, and there 
was a new light in his smile which the battlefields had never 
seen. Then, too, he was surrounded by a cordon of merry 
French widows, with whom he conversed with expressive gesture. 

* ~*~ + ~ 

Suddenly all the conversation ceased, the air was filled with 
expectancy. It was the same sort of-respectful silence preceding 
the entrance of a guest of honor. Standing in that palace, I 
half expected to hear the blare of trumpets and witness pictur- 
esque scenes of bygone ages. Then—the man of the hour 
entered—Clemenceau, “The Tiger.” There was a rustle of - 
reverent interest as the guests made way for his stooped form. 
He bowed graciously to the right and to the left as he crossed 
the floor. 

Guests came and went during the evening. On that grand 
staircase in impressive procession traveled visitors from every 
allied country—men in mufti and uniform, who had made 
possible the most glorious victory the world has ever seen. 
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S.A. L’Emir Feisal is one of the younger sons 

of the king of Arabia, the general of the 

Arabian army and the principal leader of the 
Arabian people 


The Maharajah of Bikanir, a member of the 
great warrior clan of Rathore Rajputs and one 
of the great soldiers of the war, is one of the 
most picturesque figures at the Peace Confer- 
ence. He was the first Indian prince to be dele- 
gated to the War Conference and Cabinet in 
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Viscount Chinda, the Japanese ambassador in 
Washington from 1911 to 1916, and since that 
time ambassador in London, is one of the world 
figures at the Peace Conference. He first became 
prominent as the vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs during the Russo-Japanese war 


London where his speeches on Indian reform 
and progress made a great impression on the 
British statesmen 


Mere words of the seventeen languages represented were 
unnecessary in greeting—actions told the story. 

After | had given the “triumph” or “look-up” salute of the 
Yankee Division to General Pershing, with a plea to be permitted 
to go to Germany with the doughkoys enroute, he ordered 
me to await him at the cloak room at twelve. As | stood there 
with all the military dignity | could command, in diplomatic 
garb, “‘full celluloid front,’ a dowager dame, with pompadour 
hair, an English Duchess, perhaps, arrived followed by her 
footman, with arms full of furs and wraps. Evidently not 
desiring to follow the instructions and go to the cloak room, 
she approached me. I stood in pensive dignity. Perhaps 
that was it, or perhaps the butler-like shirt-front was the 
magnet. 

“My good man,” she said in good English, with just the 
proper shade of condescension in her voice, “‘will you kindly 
care for these furs while we attend the reception?” 

I bowed. What else could I do?—and stood holding the 
furs. 

In a few minutes she returned. 

“Thank you, my good man,” she said, handing me a ‘Thomas 
our man” smile and a five franc note. As I slipped the bank 
note into my pocket and added the finishing touches of proper 
dowager-fur-adjustment, General Pershing appeared. 

There was a quizzical look and a suppressed smile on his 
face as he greeted me There was great revenge as I saw a 
mortified expression on the face of the Duchess as the guard 
turned and helped me with my overcoat. 

“You know,” he said, “that’s just the ‘American’ of it— 
adapting himself to every condition.” Then he chuckled, 
“But you did make a handsome looking check boy.” 

Within thirty minutes our party were in a Cadillac machine, 
with the curtains closed, ready for a trip to Germany, with a 
relay of two chauffeurs and officers to travel night and day thru 
the Vogaas mountains—on the Rhine. In the moonlight, at 
Meaux, as we dashed toward the Marne, | saw the signs on 
the streets still changed from French to German. The shop 
windows blazed with Teuton names. Here | was within the 
lines occupied by the Germans during those eventful years 
and months. 

In the cold, drizzling dawn of that December day we 
stopped at the first cemetery, where the little crosses—each 
with its circle of Stars and Stripes—told the story of Belleau 


Woods and Chateau-Thierry. It seemed as if visiting these 
American soldiers guarding these lonely spots, living amidst 
the cesspools and desolation of war, and witnessing the condi- 
tions before the show fell upon the seething ruins of the battle- 
fields where our own American doughboys had fought, was a 
fitting preparedness for the deliberations of a Peace Conference. 
Fifteen days in an auto told the story and made me wish that 
the doughkoy spirit might prevail in the deliberations. On 
my return to Paris I found the Peace Commission stil! 
functioning and “feeling their way.” 
* * * * 

The chosen signatories of the Allies attending the World's 
Peace Conference in those early days were as hard to find as 
the dark horse delegates at an American political convention. 
They arrived in a whirl of excitement. Paris, in its new-found 
joy, seemed to have forgotten for a time their very existence 
They knew not where they ate or where they slept, but just 
knew they were secure within the walls of the Paris where the 
Huns had planned a victorious Bacchanalian feast. 

At first they promenaded down the Rivoli Arcade with the 
air of strangers, but that soon wears off in Paris.. The few 
gaily-garbed representatives allured the side glances of the 
curious passers-by.. These were positively identified as *’P. D.’s.’ 
Now, how to address them—that was the question. What 
one of the seventeen languages did they speak? They certainly 
would not understand the hail-well-met “Hello, Bill or 
“Howdy” greeting. So I patiently waited, picking out an artis- 
tically decorated lamp post to lean against to make a sure 
steady shot. 

Two men, strolling arm-in-arm, looked as if they might be 
entitled to a goodly installment of convention badges. The 
taller of the two seemed a living replica of the late Charles W. 
Fairbanks. While not so tall, there was something in his every 
movement which suggested the stately gestures of the Hoosier 
statesman. After they had passed, I began the actual pursuit. 
They walked at a pace which seemed equal to the speed of a 
Boer broncho on the veldt of South Africa. 

Almost breathless, I offered each one a hand, which they 
received graciously and exclaimed in smiling chorus, “An 
American!” 

When | realized that I had previously met General Louis 
Botha, | assumed the air of an old acquaintance. His big-eyed. 
strong face, covered with whiskers, possessed a ruggedness that 
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Certullien Guiltaud is the Haytian minister 
to Paris 


could not be forgotten, but he looked more like an Englishman 
than a Colonial. He introduced me to his companion. My 
vision of Charles W. Fairbanks proved to be none other than 
General John C. Smuts, who since the Boer war had been a 
prominent figure in the political affairs of the British empire— 
in fact, one of the early advocates of peace. While they dis- 
closed no state secrets, there was such a refreshing democratic 
air in my initial peace delegate chase, that I felt encouraged. 
As we chatted, I wondered if, after all, the Boer war was not 
one of the preludes to the great World War. 

On the winding stairway leading to the offices of the Peace 
Commission, I discovered Ambassador Henry W. White with 
his white-winged collar somewhat wilted, but still looking and 
acting the part of a real diplomat. He was trying to make a 
French telephone call come within New York time limitations. 
Whether in London or any other European capital, Ambassador 
White has the air of the well-traveled man who has passed that 
way before. 

“Allaoa,”” he laughingly returned to my brusque America 
“Hello.” 

At the Hotel Crillon nearby the smiling face of Secretary 
Lansing, surrounded by an entourage (you see, I use French 
occasionally) of alert and keen-eyed newspapermen, greeted 
me. Quiet and modest as usual, never having much to say, 
he maintained the poise that long ago won the confidence of 
Yn knights of pencil and cane as he chatted behind the 
chair. 

In the quietude of the Rivoli on a bright Sunday I met 
Colonel Edward M. House enjoying a stroll with Sir Edward 
Wise, earnestly talking over peace preliminaries. At least | 
could not think of one talking anything else at that time. 
Sir Edward was clad in khaki, with a touch of scarlet on 
collar and cap, indicative of his rank, but he was ready with a 
sre greeting after the kindly introduction by Colonel 

Ouse. 

The real veteran of war and peace deliberations is Colonel 
House, for he visited Europe during the early days of the war 
ind has kept in constant touch with the situation in all its phases 
ever since the green-gray troops crossed the Belgian borders. 

_ When they called for the fifth floor in the “‘lift’’ at the Hotel 
Crillon, you knew that was Colonel House's headquarters. 
where army and navy messengers furnished an atmosphere of 
official authority. It was here, in this apartment nearly all 
the important matters were discussed and considered by the 
President and his friend before they were presented et the 
Peace Conference. In a soft-spoken voice Colonel House was 
always cheery and optimistic with his familiar phrase: 

Everything is going to come out all right.” 
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Rustem Haidar, one of the Arabian delegates 
to the Peace Conference 
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Tseng Tsiang Lou is the Chinese Minister of ° 
Foreign Affairs 





There were yet the representatives of twenty-six other 
countries to see, representing seven hundred million people— 
one-third of the entire population of the world, and the task 
seemed appalling; but then there was George Harris, the 
photographer from Washington, determined to take the pho- 
tographs of every delegate, and | watched his movements 
with interest. 

Whenever | observed a gathering on the streets, | felt that 
there must be a P. D. in the circle somewhere. In one little 
swirling eddy near the Chamber of Deputies, | saw the famillar 
form of Lloyd George. He lifted his hat, revealing a shock of 
gray hair, and greeted representatives. There is a likeable, 
unassuming, frank way in which Lloyd George looks you in the 
eye, with a dreamy reserve which is fascinating. He never 
seems to be in a hurry, and even in the midst of a crowd might 
be humming a Welsh human tune between the puffs of a big 
black cigar—intensely human all thru. 

The tall, stooped form of the Right Honorable Arthur J. 
Balfour was conspicuous in many of the early gatherings: He 
had aged much since I had seen him in the last days of his 
career as Prime Minister, when the procession of the wives 
of the unemployed marched to No. 10 Downing Street, along 
the Thames Embankment. The same imperturbable statesman 
I later visited in the cloistered quarters of the Opposition 
Luncheon at Westminster—the same as in the United States 
on his memorable mission. He wears the old-fashioned rolling 
collar and string necktie, and when he sits down his long legs 
dangle, and he contemplates his toes in conversation. The 
Honorable Arthur Balfour was looked upon as the most expe- 
rienced diplomat of the entire assembly; for was he not at the 
Berlin Congress in 1876, as secretary to his uncle, Lord Salis- 
bury. He moves slowly, but seems to think deeply, and while 
not considered approachable, he has charming and demo- 
cratic manners when he is really interested in conversation. 
There was also Andrew Bonar Law, strong and rugged—the 
real picture of a Glasgow iron manufacturer, with a long thin 
face, receding at the temples. He is rigidly British in every- 
thing he says, wears, does, or even eats, altho he was born in 
Canada. True type of brawny labor was George N. Barnes, 
the Labor member of the British delegation, who would talk 
about anything else except what the labor, which he represented, 
were to demand. The fifth member of the British delegation 
was Robert Cecil, and a mighty important member—a scion 
of an ancient house of nobility trained for diplomacy. A cool, 
reserved, but attractive personality. 

It was evident at the start that the British delegation 
was the best equipped for the work, as they were men of 
brained ability, who knew how to become posted in working 
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out their propositions, with dogged objections ever in mind, 
covering up well-thought-out trade plans and well developed 
in diplomatic ethics. 


* * * * 


Early in the proceedings it was hinted that there might be 
a break in the Italian delegation. Vittorio Emanuelle Orlando 
seemed more like a Frenchman than a Sicilian, when I first saw 
him in Italy in 1918. Slow and deliberate, he seems to think 
things over several times before giving an answer. With him was 
Baron Sidney Sonnino, with his pompadour hair and rapid-fire 
conversation that indicated his parentage—a Jewish father and 
Scotch mother. 
. cigarettes in quick succession. General Amanda Diaz of the 
Italian army is a direct descendant of the lieutenant who 
accompanied Columbus when he discovered America. He wears 
his hair pompadour and hails from Naples, looking much the 
same as when | saw him at Abano on the Italian front during 
the war. Prime Minister Antonio Salandro was the real Roman 
of them all, with a clear olive complexion, heavy gray mus- 
tache and an air that suggests a man who likes the good things 
of life. He is an expert on the Balkan situation and a ready and 
fluent talker. The other two Italian delegates were Salvago 
Raggi and Salvatore Barzilai, and lively times they had when 
the Fiume affair was at fever heat. 

From the very start there seemed to be something mysterious 
about the Japanese delegation, which wore off as the delibera- 
tion continued. Marquis Saionji was the leader, and one of the 
elder statesmen of long experience in diplomacy. His smooth- 
shaven face was inscrutable, even when he smiled. Baron 
Makino (youngish and thin-mustached), Viscount Chinda 
(heavy hair black and mustache), Count Matsui (smooth- 
shaven) are types of the younger representatives of the Japanese 
delegations, who were usually by themselves and refrained 
from making many speeches, but were busy preparing very 
carefully phrased documents to submit to the conference, while 
others were indulging in social activities. The other member 
of the Japanese delegation was the quiet little man with the 
initials “‘M. H."’ His name was rather distinctive, and he 
insisted—with a.smile—that the pronunciation was ““M. H. 
Injuin.” 

When Albert, King of the Belgians, arrived, of course 
everyone considered him the important part of the Belgian 
delegation. With him came Foreign Minister Paul Humans, a 
scholarly-looking man, who looked as if he might be eloquent 
in speech, and carrying with him the melancholy expression on 
his intellectual face that reflected the feelings of little Belgium. 
Dr. Emile Vandervelde, who, with his wife, made a tour of the 
United States, was ever ready to speak for Belgian labor. Mr. 
Van den Heuvel was the financial expert. He is a young man, 
but had already made his reputation for business ability prior 
to the war. 

Over the alcove of the peace room near the reporters, the five 
Chinese delegates, representing two seats, were silent, but inter- 
ested, spectators. Tseng Tsiang Lou, with his scraggy beard, 
Chengting, who is smooth shaven, Sao Ke Alfred Sze, Suntchou 
Wei, and V. Wellington Koo, the Chinese ambassador, a 
familiar figure in Washington, who seemed to be quite at 
home among the delegates, vigorously protesting against 
the tendency of Japan to appropriate the territory of their 
republic. The Chinese representatives were affable and 
frankly pleased «at any attention shown them, and proved 
eloquent listeners. 

* o* * * 

The color of the scene was furnished by Prince S. A. L’Emir 
Feisal when he arrived. Wholly Arabian, except in footwear, 
he seemed proud of his American-made shoes. Sometimes the 
robe that reaches his shoe tops is of brown, then green, then 
green and gold, richly embroidered, with a white silk shirt, 
which shows between the loosely corded upper parts, reveal- 
ing his costume. No wonder the women stopped and gazed 
as he passed. His face is very thin and brown. With him 
was Rustem Haidar, also in Arabian attire,-who shared the 
attention bestowed upon his colleague. 

His Highness, the Maharajah of Bikanir, divided the costume 
honors with the Prince of Arabia. While in the uniform of 


He has a keen sense of humor, and smoked: 
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England, “the mother country,” he wore the turban of East 
India, with a dash of gold. Very modest: and unassuming, he 
was less democratic thari Prince Feisal, which may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that he was educated in England. He 
wears rings of rubies which sparkle, and is the proud possessor 
of herds of elephants, and keeps trained leopards in his back 
yard. While not a “hail fellow well met,” he is known among 
his English friends as being a “real fellow... The other two 
delegates from India were E. S. Montagu and Lord Sinha. 

Premier William Hughes of Australia is tanned and rugged, 
with a strong, straight nose and a cropped mustache, and looks 
as if he would bet money on a good horse race. In conversation 
he does not hesitate to sneer at the veneer diplomacy and was 
very popular with the “press boys’ at the hotels, because 
he did not hesitate to say what he thought of things with the 
terse Australian accent. He insists that Australia is the best 
country in the world, and made a hard fight to secure German 
Guinea for his country. The second delegate from Australia 
was Sir Joseph Cook. When he appeared, he had a sort of a 
rollicking, sea-going air that might suggest association with 
the “Cook” who circumnavigated the globe and overlooked 
Australia. 

The Canadian delegation seemed more close kin, in appear- 
ance, at least, to the United States than the other representa- 
tives of the British empire. Mr. George Foster was often 
mistaken for a parson, but few men are wiser in international 
politics than this unassuming man. Sir Robert Borden, the 
leader of the Canadian mission, was a busy man, but seemed 
more leisurely to deliberate in action than his American 
cousins. There seemed to be a great deal in common when 
the Canadians were chatting with Americans far from the 
observation of the motherland representatives. 

Premier William F. Lloyd of Newfoundland resembled 
Secretary of State Lansing, tho he is more’ direct in speech, 
and is ready for conversation at any time. 

The tall form of Premier Massey, the lone delegate from New 
Zealand, stood out in a crowd, and he was often mistaken for 
an American. 

Little Serbia, with three-fifths of its population wiped out 
by the war, was represented by Nikola Pashitch, the Premier. 
Dr. Vesnitch, Minister to France, and Ante Trumbitch. They 
represent a nation of thirteen million—with the Jugo-Slav 
combination an accomplished fact. Premier Pashitch, with 
his flowing white beard trimmed in the center, and his open 
countenance, did not suggest the Slav. He might be taken 
for a Wall Street magnate. Dr. Vesnitch is a stocky man, with 
close cropped black beard, short mustache, high forehead and 
black eyes. He spoke English fluently and helped the delegates 
over many a hard bump with his ever-ready interpretation. 

* * * * 

When I first saw the White Eagle of Poland, I thought of 
Roman Dmowski, a pure type of his race, florid in complexion, 
with short, close-cropped mustache, deep sunk eyes, and 
ready to plead for his céuntry. When Paderewski arrived, he 
was the central figure. His untiring devotion to the cause of 
Poland was recognized. During 1914, while playing in Sym- 
phony Hall, he pleaded for his beloved Poland on the pianoforte. 
but soon adjusted himself to the transition from artist to 
Premier. 

The chief spokesman for the Czecho-Slovaks was Dr. Edouard 
Benes, a virile little man, ever ready to talk. They could not 
secure an interpreter fast enough to keep up with him, and his 
colleague, Charles Kramer, was as non-communicative as he 
was talkative. 

Behind gold-rimmed glasses, under the shade of a high 
forehead, Eleftherios Veniselos of Greece was a prominent 
figure. A mild-looking man with a gray beard, he had the 
record of being a fighter, and no other man in the delegation 
seemed a greater admirer of the United States. He expressed 
his desire frequently to come to America and greet the Greeks 
in the United States who have so generously responded to 
the call of the fatherland. The second delegate was Nicolas 
Politis. 

The single representative from Bolivia was Ismael Montes. 
who was able to create a flurry and (Continued on page 475) 
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From Grocer Boy to Lord of the Realm 


Lord Leverhulme, World Citizen 


The Story of a Business Career That Responds 


WYN the Thanksgiving month of November. America 
My) welcomed Lord Leverhulme, one of the toremost 
m| figures and leaders in the business anc industrial 
sai world. His genius belongs not alone to the British 
Empire, tho his citizenship may be proscribed to 
that nation, for his work and influence cover the continents of 
Europe, Africa, Asia and America. Business is the dominant 
genius of the age, and the life activities of this modest individual 
have tested the manifold and exacting talents that are required 
for international statesmanship in its broadest sense. 

More than this, Lord Leverhulme is, essentially, one of the 
world’s greatest democrats, altho a member of the British 
House of Lords. He was born in Bolton, England, and began 
life in a humble way, and by sheer ability, with a mind that 
seems to have an astronomical sweep in vision and practical 
calculations, he has become a great world business leader. 

Once of his father, Lord Leverhulme said: “I cannot recall 
a single occasion when he gave me either one word of encour- 
agement or a single glance of praise, but it was the quiet watch- 
ing of a good man which gave me more stimulus to do than 
the over-abundant praise of my mother. Indeed it was thru 
my mother that I first learned that my father was interested 
to any deep extent in my ventures. She told me that she 
thought my father felt hurt because I had never asked him to 
invest any of his money in my business, which was a wholesale 
grocery, but he himself never told me. 

“He was a very careful man, and I can see him now cutting 
in half the bank notes, he himself sending one-half in an envel- 
ope of his directing, while I the other half in an envelope which 
I had directed to prevent the writing from being recognized 
and the whole note lost.” 

Work is the one subject that has engrossed his life. This 
point of view is most important at this time when the world 
faces the great problem of production and increasing man 
power to meet the devastations of war. Academic discussion 
and abstract philosophy will not suffice when action must 
follow plan in quick succession, as every moment of delay 
aggravates the demand for production. Every hour and every 
minute of passing time counts these days. 

Lord Leverhulme startled the world with his announcement 
of a six-hour working day, and he proves the economic necessity 
and advantage of this radical departure. He is an ardent advo- 
cate of the new order of things and of new ways of doing things. 

“Every machine is a storehouse of the brains of the inventor 
made for the purpose of lightening labor,"’ he says. 

The crux of the whole matter is to make the best use of our 
own time—for time has its immutable limitations. 

He assumed business direction and responsibilities fifty years 
ago. In the perspective of half a century of time, he has util- 
ized every waking hour to the last moment. There is no man 
who has a keener vision of the future, lighted by experience 
gained in a hand-to-hand contact with problems of production. 
He was one of the first to recognize the axiomatic theory that 
higher wages, increased purchasing power of the people, and 
wider markets are three elements immutably co-related. 

His attention was first called to the necessity of shorter hours 
by a request of women workers that they might have one after- 
noon a month in rotation to go shopping. This impressed him 
with the fact that there was something wrong with the organ- 
ization of time. The solution, he believed, must come in shorter 
hours thru intensifying production by labor-saving machinery. 
This would lower cost of goods and eliminate the wasteful 
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method of loafing and shirking in work. The world war condi- 
tions and the loss of ten million men created the necessity of 
increasing man-power in production, by lessening the fatigue 
of labor and conserving time to the utmost for the varied 
obligations of life, aside from work tasks. 

Even St. Paui, the tent maker, only worked six hours a day, 
and devoted the rest of his time to spreading the Gospel. 

Lord Leverhulme is an ardent advocate of compulsory edu- 
cation to utilize the time saved in reducing the hours of labor, 
and confesses that he himself would not have gone to school 
if his father had left it to himself. He insists that we must 
give attention to early training for citizenship in having boys 
taught what it is to be a citizen while in school and during the 
impressive years, and not set adrift half prepared for his civic 
responsibilities. This education, received simultaneously with 
work in the factory, he insists will make a better-trained man, 
more practical than a mere book educated man. The university 
man misses a great deal because he has not the opportunity of 
training the hand and eye simultaneously with the brain. 

Lord Leverhulme can simply breathe figures at a glance, and 
the results of addition or division do not seem to require a second 
look. He has been known to determine the form of a plot of 
ground and draw an exact diagram if given just an indication 
of its dimensions. When planning his great enterprise at Port 
Sunlight—a triumph of industrial development—he seemed to 
have pictured in his mind just what would stand on every foot 
of that ground before the plans were drawn. His one great 
genius is construction, and he has envisioned Britain's great 
metropolis. 

“London covers 450,000 acres, and there are seven and one- 
quarter millions of people crowded in this area. Supposing 
London has been properly planned, say as the Hampstead 
Garden suburb, the number of houses to the acre, I think about 
ten, with an allotment of one hundred thousand acres for ware- 
houses, docks, and everything required for business and com- 
merce, you will provide for three and one-half million houses 
and comfortably house seventeen and one half millions without 
a single slum. It is only a matter of bad packing,” said his 
Lordship with a smile. 

Labor unrest is a healthy sign of the aspirations of labor, and 
he believes that the delusive Socialistic plans of a mere division 
of wealth will not work out results. The only way is to open 
wider the doors of opportunity. Lord Leverhulme has fre- 
quently asserted that every workman has as much right to an 
artistic home and all the amenities of life as he has, believing 
that these are the first essentials to proper education and devel- 
opment, but how can this be enjoyed unless there are hours 
provided for it? 

No greater fallacy exists than that labor produces all wealth. 
If that was so, the Manchester Ship Canal and the Panama 
Canal would be veritable gold mines, for the cost is all labor, 
digging. Instead of wealth, these products of labor never 
produced a penny of return on the capital. 

The men who can make money are few—less than one in a 
hundred thousand, in high undertakings. 

With all his marvelous activities, Lord Leverhulme has given 
his addresses nearly every day in the week, and, gathered to- 
gether, they form a startling symposium—a veritable ency- 
clopedia of the activities of the times. He often alludes to the 
work of American factories and enterprises in the far-off Orient 
as if they were under his own eyes. It is all clear to him because 
he has a comprehension of basic principles. Three out of every 
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five people in the United Kingdom he has counted workers, 
and in this he has included the wife. He shows the fallacy of 
confiscation of profits—that it would not eliminate poverty if 
all the profits were taken and not a penny paid to employers. 
He puts his finger on the pulse and discovers that the abnormal 
cost of living is due to the waste of time in what is called work, 
and the national inclination to loaf on the job. - The ca’-canny 
policy defeats its own end. If ca’-canny is in the coal mine, then 
coal will be dearer; if ca’-canny is in the factory, then boots 
and clothes will be dearer, for it must not be forgotten that 
labor is the barometer of conditions. It is not a question of 
how much people get per day, which has been the chief point 
that has been looked after in the organization of unions, but 
how much are they producing every day. To put a premium 
on slothful laggardness and to measure all wages by time rather 
than the product, will never stand. 

There was an uncanny accuracy in Lord Leverhulme’s 
prophecies during the war. Now he makes a plea for wisdom 
first, insisting that wealth will follow. He takes the lesson from 
the flying machine which was required to have one hundred 
horse-power to carry three hundred pounds weight; in other 
words, it requires two and one-half horse power to carry the 
weight of a chicken. Coming generations will require the use 
of enormous mechanical power with light weight to meet 
conditions. 

“It is so often forgotten that producers are nine-tenths of the 
consumers, he stated in a recent address, ‘and you cannot 
increase your cost of production without hitting the nine- 
tenths. Conscripting capital, making the rich pay, would not 
solve the situation, because the rich only use a small percentage 
of production. If capital is conscripted, what is to initiate new 
industries and develop work for the increasing population? 
Elimination of waste and increased production are basic needs.” 

Whether addressing the House of Lords or an art gathering 
at Leighton House, or in his home town in Manchester, or in 
New York, Tokio, or Cape Town in South Africa, Lord Lever- 
hulme’s homely Lincolnesque wit and words seem to fit the 
situation. His talk to the boys and girls on “Harmonizing 
Capital and Labor”’ is the talk of a wise father to his sons. He 
begins first with discussing the object and purpose of the school, 
to fit boys and girls better for the life struggle, and he points 
out that this war has clearly proven women’s right to choose a 
career and to take her part in economic responsibilities. 

In the question of harmonizing capital and labor he searches 
for guiding principles, and finds the average business man 
ostrich-like, burying his head in his ledger, and ignoring the 
handwriting on the wall. Labor today is better educated than 
ever before, but the work is only half done. The laborer’s wants 
are growing, his outlook expanding. He is the hope of the 
optimist, for he is ambitious. Labor's human characteristics 
and desires are for higher wages, shorter hours and better condi- 
tions, not only for themselves, but their families. When you 
come down to the last analysis, the disagreement today is more 
psychological than a contest for material wealth. Labor is 
gregarious and individualistic. This is something the Socialist 
overlooks, because the individual tendencies or impulses are 
merely subdued in talking for the gregarious, and overlooking 
the growth and tendency of intense individualism. Each one 
of us in our own mental attitude has the elements of oligarchy. 
Capital must democratize and create the conditions that will 
enable labor to take its share in responsibility and manage- 
ment, for harmony can never be reached by higher and yet 
higher wages, for there is a point where wages, increasing living 
expenses at a greater ratio, break down. The aim of capital 
for bigger output at low cost against labor's claims for high wages 
and restricted output shows a fallacy on both sides. “For 
cheaper wages, go to the Hindoo and the Chinaman,” says the 
builder of Sunlight. With capital demoralized, one must think 
of bankrupted nations pleading for money to develop resources 
that lie unexploited for centuries without the magic touch of 
initial capital to pay labor for creating new sources of wealth. 

In discussing production and distribution, he insists that a 
three-legged stool is first needed with staunch, firm legs, in- 
cluding not only capital and labor, but management. Manage- 
ment is the ladder on which labor must climb, and the base 


on which capital must build its foundation. When both are 
provided with the same outlook, dividing the profits on an act- 
ual, equitable productive basis for continuing the pursuits of 
happiness, then you are approaching the solution; but the 
co-partnership must be real, and trade unions should not te a 
barrier to nations. 

The firm of Lever Brothers, which Lord Leverhulme founded, 
has a co-partnership plan in operation and co-partnership cer- 
tificates have’ been issued to the total amount of $5,000,000. 
Last year 1918 dividends to co-partners amounted to $1,000,000. 

Few individuals have done more to bridge the gulf of misun- 
derstanding between labor and the administration of the 
managerial function of business. He does not seem to favor 
the use of the word “boss,”’ and he feels that authority may be 
democratic. 

After hearing Lord Leverhulme in one of his addresses at 
Leighton House, | was interested in the notes which he carried, 
which were long bits of paper, clearly outlining and defining 
the address almost as if written out in detail. The homely 
illustrations which he uses in the manner and method of 
Lincoln are marked in red, and the other headings are epi- 
grammatic suggestions for a start, and once started, there is no 
lack of ideas, and the narrative seems to unfold just as simply 
as if one were telling a story to friends. He points out the 
economy of shifts and the putting of extra burdens on machines, 
rather than taking it out of the workers. 

His address on “The Knock-out and After’ was an appre- 
ciative tribute to Lloyd-George’s expressive phrase, and in 
these days he sees a chance for kinship between labor, manage- 
ment and capital thru the full development of work, rest and 
leisure. Long before the war ended, he was ready for the new 
adjustment. In providing for meeting the new housing condi- 
tions, he has suggested offering free sites to induce building, for 
municipalities must face the necessity of providing better 
homes in suburban districts to eliminate congested conditions. 
He feels that a free gift of land will accomplish wonders. For 
instance, a corporation has an acre of land which costs five 
hundred or one thousand dollars, and they permit the building 
of twelve cottages at a rental value of say nine hundred dollars. 
The interest and sinking fund on the site will be more than 
covered by the increased value of surrounding property and the 
rentals will eventually result in the reduction of rents. He urges 
keeping down the number of houses to ten or twelve, to the acre, 
and when I was shown about Port Sunlight it was plain to be 
seen that the man who planned all this had practical ideas as 
well as a poet's vision; for here were colleges and monuments 
to the name of Shakespeare and other eminent literary folks. 
He took up these questions first from his standpoint of his 
citizenship . responsibilities. 

The addresses delivered by Lord Leverhulme contain the 
most comprehensive discussion on present-day problems that 
have been published, while his enthusiasm as an advocate of 
ideal conditions is fortified with facts and arguments that are 
unanswerable. Imagine my delight in going over the pamphlets 
containing his addresses to find they were indeed the Alpha 
and Omega of his subjects. The titles of his various addresses 
begin with every letter of the alphabet, beginning with “Art 
and Beauty and the City,’ and concluding with “Zero Yields 
of Capital and Labour.” This “Z” address strikes a clarion 
note of optimism expressed during the very darkest days of 
the war days, when it was felt that the fate of the Allies was 
hanging in the balance, and he declared that “mere confisca- 
tion of wealth would carry any country icebound below zero,” 
as it has since done in Russia. Even then he fearlessly faced 
the question of national war indebtedness, money wastage. 
and held fast to the seven pillars of individual happiness— 
Justice, Truth, Labor, Capital, Science, Art and Leisure. Les- 
sons from the past, drawn from the history of Cromwell's 
time, when the greatest advance was made for the democratic 
form of government, shows that he reads history to survey the 
future. Those were days when master flogged apprentice and 
husband beat his wife. Progress has been due to science and 
invention, the awakening of individuality and the lash of neces- 
sity, but with it comes the danger of artificial class distinctions 
resultant from sudden acquisition of (Continued on page 476) 
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Are You Taking Yourself Too Seriously? 


“Keep the Play Fires Burning” 


Joseph Lee, Decorated “for Especially Meritorious and 
Conspicuous Work”? in War Community Service, Knows 
How to Make a Playtime for Others and to Play Himself 





NY number of people think about curbstones. Any point may be a good one. They don't have time outside 
number think about town halls. Any number think working hours, or energy, to do the things they'd like best to 
akéut clubs and hockey and the water system and do if they didn't have to work for a living. 
toothaches in school hours and band concerts. “Susie used to paint awful pretty things when she was 

But find a man who thinks akout all these things small,"’ mother admits, ‘and Harry played real nice on his little 
continually and humorously and seriously, which is to say, violin, but since they went to work in the shop they don’t 
intelligently—a man with not a one-track mind, but with a_ bother with it.” 

mind with as many tracks as a grand terminal—and you find 

Joseph Lee of Boston. Joseph Lee, who hates to see his 

name standing out alone like this; Joseph Lee, director in a 

dozen civic enterprises, lawyer, 

scholar, alert citizen and human 

















Mayte, however, if someone started a painting class or a 
music lesson hour, once a week. just round the corner, at a 
low price, or no price, you can guess what it would mean to the 







Mayor GENERAL CLARENCE EDWARDS 
being. AWARDING DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
If he had not been human MEDAL To JosEPH LEE 
and humorous, as well as seri- Mi Gadd Chines Gb 
ous, it would be even harder to wards, Commanding General of 
live today than it is. The war .y ae Se. “ 
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would not have known such a Service Medal to Joseph Lee “‘for 
balm as War Camp Commu- especially meritorious and con- 
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the bigger and better thing into recently in Boston. Mr. Lee, in 
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has spread. quarters, New York City, said: 
Tall, spare, unaggressive in fell want » + P| all | 
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. USINESS men, wnic € 1S—nis it has deserved this decoration, and 
business being to make the I deem it a high honor to have been 
world a little nicer—a task suf- = af tent el p> ie which the 
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ficiently occupying for anyone. 


He does not look like a 


genius—no genius does, 
nowadays— which is a m= 
reason to suspect him of 


being one. The thought- 
ful droop to the mouth 
under the gray mous- 
tache is a hint of fine 
things done and to be 
done. The twinkle in 
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JosePH LEE 





the blue eyes is a promise 
that things will not be 
overdone. 

It is Mr. Lee’s conten- 
tion, as he will tell you 
in his quiet voice with 
the justly celebrated Lee 
smile spreading from 
mouth to eyes, that an 

larmingly large propor- 
tion of people who scur- 
ry round at their daily 
isks have never really 

‘t quite born into the 

orld as human beings. 
he machine of the daily 
ob grinds them into 
something less than hu- 
man, even when the job 
‘rom a financial view- 
















































IN THE 
Town Room oF Boston 


This Town Room is the pioneer 
community house of America 
It was established by Mr. Lee, 
and in its beginning it was fur- 
nished and supported by him 
A large share of the expenses for 
new books is still borne by Mr. 
Lee, but the Massachusetts Civic 
League, whose special library 
occupies part of the room, sup- 
ports the undertaking today. 
The Town Room is far from 
being exclusively a ‘Boston in- 
stitution.”’ Nor is its horizon 
limited to Massachusetts. It is 
a plan by which all people of 
every city, of every state, may 
write or come and seek assistance 
of any kind in promoting and 
directing the improvement of 
their own communities 
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wilted bud of Susie's or Harry's talent. This is the sort of idea 
which came to Mr. Lee and from which came, eventually, the 
community service plan. 

“I do think,” Mr. Lee is telling you in a quiet half hour 
beside the fireplace in the Town Room—another idea, this 
Town Room—''! do think War Camp Community Service 
had done a lot by providing what | call compensation. I think 
there is something they do to a watch that is called by that 
name, which makes up for the weather being too hot or cold. 

“| also think of our work as a balanced ration, as the diet- 
people tell us a man can die from beefsteak if he doesn't get 
strawberries or something. We felt the men in the camps were 
awfully shy of strawberries. 

‘You know they do take lemon juice now on ships to supply 
the necessary vegetable element and keep off scurvy. I don't 
mean to imply that the girls we got to our dances were lemons 
by any means—" 

It occurs to you that most people interested in the better- 
ment of the world wouldn't have said a thing like that—which, 
it occurs to you further, is what ails most people interested in 
the betterment of the world. 

“That is what makes people wild, not merely lack of money— 
tho, of course, money means most of the good things also—but 
the lack of any prospect of self-expression; the looking forward 
(after they have got past the hope of promotion) to a life in 
which they shall never say their say or bring out the talent 
that was inthem. That is the real tragedy of modern industry.”’ 

Again the twinkle, the saving grace. “Of course what we 
can do in leisure time is not everything. But it is the best 
that can be done so far as anybody can yet foresee.” 

After all, it really is surprising how much you can do with a 
little leisure. As soon as the town fathers found a little leisure 
on their hands they began planning more work—statues or 
curbstones or other (as Mr. Lee calls it) street furniture. That 
is why the Town Room came into being. 

It is fourteen years old, the Town Room. On the ample 
shelves at 3 Joy Street, Boston, are books and records and other 
things which will help any town make up its mind about the 
street furniture it wants, whether the innovation be a road 
lamp, a stretch of pavement, a library, a park, a bit of land- 
scape gardening, or any other necessity or beauty spot. You 
may write to the Room for advice, for photographs, for ex- 
hibits. Or you may visit it, rest in the comfortable chairs, read 
at leisure, and by the perfect hospitality of its wide hearth 
plan a Town Room for your own town. 

“A room,” Mr. Lee stipulated when he established, furnished, 
and supported the place in the days before the Massachusetts 
Civic League took it over, “combining the attractions of a 
cozy, old-fashioned library, a studio, and a workshop. It 
ought to have the same sort of corporate, this-is-your-home 
suggestion as that belonging to the guild halls of the old world. 

“A place from which the visitor should go forth filled not 
with new ideas, but with a new insight into the signs and 
influence of old ideas.” 

Who but a Joseph Lee would have had any such idea in the 
first place? Or would have set aside one corner with its shelves 
as “Agitators’ Row,’ where the most important legislative 
bills promoting civic betterment are posted, together with 
pamphlets, references to authorities, and a statement of the 
status of each? 

It was because Mr. Lee can think about toothaches as well 
as about public libraries that the Town Room achieved the 


passage of the bill for medical inspection in the schools. Not 
only teeth, but all the rest of the anatomy comes under the 
benign influence of this bit of sensible legislation. Juvenile 
Court laws, the tramp problem, hideous billboards, village 
improvement centers, community libraries—these are: some of 
the other things in which the Town Room—"'the link between 
village and city’—is interested. And that, of course, is the 
same as saying these are a few of the things in which the astound- 
ingly active Lee brain is interested. 

After being born in Brookline, Massachusetts, educated in 
the Boston Schools, graduated from Harvard and from the 
Harvard Law School, it might be supposed that a man would 
settle down as an energetic lawyer who had a remarkably good 
start. And this is precisely what Mr. Lee might have done 
had it not been an imperfect world with little boys playing out 
in crowded streets where only traffic had any right to be. 

Mr. Lee was president of the Playground Recreational 
Association of America, and had been for years, when out of 
it grew the vast organization known as War Camp Community 
Service. Mr. Lee became president of that, also. And as 
chief of the service which looks after millions of soldiers and 
their womenfolk, Mr. Lee—deprecatory for himself, but proud 
for his fellow-workers—received the Distinguished Service 
Medal. When Community Service grew out of War Camp 
Community Service, Mr. Lee, in the natural course of events, 
became president of that, too. 

“What To Do With Your Leisure Time” is the title of an 
entertaining Community Service pamphlet. Mr. Lee has 
done fairly well with his. In his moments of rest he has founded 
the Massachusetts Civic League, serving as its president: 
he helped organize the first Probation Commission in his state 
and served upon it; for nine years he served on the Boston 
School Board, one year as its chairman; he suggested and won 
a bill for medical inspection in the schools; he brought about 
annual tests of sight and hearing and treatment of the pupils 
teeth: he had sixty classes for backward children established 
where an inadequate eight classes existed before; he lectured 
at Harvard for two years on the “Psychology of Play’; he 
wrote a book on constructive philanthropy; he wrote another 
book, “Play in Education,” which is an authority on the psycho- 
logical side of the subject; .he is still a good athlete—and alto- 
gether he has contrived not to become a chronic idler. 

Just at present he is deeply interested in community houses 
as memorials to a town’s war heroes. A house, gracious and 
full of the things that broaden the mind and refresh the body— 
what more fitting tribute to those who died in order that 
graciousness might not be crushed from the world? If the 
expense of a new house is too great, why not use part of the 
schoolhouse in the evenings or take over part of some other 
building with room to spare? 

“Nothing is more ghastly than an unused building,” Mr. 
Lee says, with the twinkle, “or one in which its purpose rattles 
round, too small to be at home in it. It is like a dry fountain. 
home of the vagrant newspaper and the orange peel . . . 

‘The Community House must so speak to the city and so 
speak for the citizen that he becomes a better patriot when he 
enters it. It shall sing for its city what it has in its heart to 
sing and be the instrument of an ever-better song.” 

“This unaggressive, tall, spare man in the plain business suit: 
this man with the gray hair and the kindly twinkle—he is doing 
just that. Singing what is in his heart to sing, and being the 
instrument of an ever-better song. 


HeSe> are the bugles that called to the strife; 
Silent the cannon that roared with the fray; 
Gloom is forgotten in fulness of life; 

Freedom and Peace are our treasures today 

Flag of our Fathers! thy stars shall not wane! 
Glory attend thee on ocean and shore! 

Float o’er the Free from the Gulf to the main; 

God shall defend thee till states are no more! 





Edna Dean Proctor. 
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-Training Hearts as Well as Heads 


What is the Matter? 


Doctor Rowley of the American Humane Education Society Calls 
Attention to a Phase of Education That Must Not be Neglected 


HAT is behind the spirit of lawlessness, of mob 
violence, breaking out here, there, everywhere over 
We used to imagine we were a law- 


the land? 
respecting people. 


struck, a flood of vandalism rose to the surface as if 


from subterranean reservoirs 
of vice, and overflowed the 
streets. Here was a revelation 
of an element in the commu- 
nity that had been held in 
leash, not because it had the 
slightest regard for law and 
the rights of property, but 
solely from fear of punish- 
ment. From personal obser- 
vation and from the testi- 
mony of others, we are cen- 
vinced that the majority of 
the wild mob that roamed 
thru the streets that memora- 
ble night smashing windows, 
plundering shops, and assault- 
ing honest citizens, were young 
men. Many of them were well 
dressed. Many impressed you 
as an idle lot who had man- 
aged some way to live without 
work, and .who had seized 
almost instantly the opportu- 
nity to break loose in deeds 
of criminal offense 

Somewhere, once, these 
young thieves and anarchists 
went to school. There was the 
place where society had its one 
chance to train them for citi- 
zenship. The church reaches, 
can reach, only a fraction of 
the vast army of youth that 
will constitute the coming 
generations. The public 
school is bound to have sub- 
stantially all of them for a 
period of years. 

What has been the theory 
of education under whose 
influence so many of these 
youth have come? It has 
been too largely this—that if 
you can teach a boy to read 
and write and do his arith- 
metic, and give him a few 
other bits of information, 
vou can safely send him out 
to take his place in the com- 
nunity as a safe and fairly 
well-educated citizen. 


quickening of the soul. 


When the Boston policemen 





ONE of the great leaders among the anti-cruelty workers of 
the world is Dr. Francis H. Rowley, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
the American Humane Education Society. 

Dr. Rowley was born in Hilton, New York, in 1854, of New 
England ancestry. His education was obtained at the University 
of Rochester, New York, and the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
the latter institution honoring him with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

He early enlisted his services in the humanitarian cause, and 
had rendered conspicuous service in several anti-cruelty organ- 
izations before becoming president of the societies founded by the 
late George T. Angell. Dr. Rowley has been an active member of 
the American Peace Society, and was a delegate to the World’s 
Peace Congress in London in 1908. He is a director in many 
civic and charitable organizations, and a member of the council 
of several learned bodies. 

Dr. Rowley is striving earnestly with voice and pen to arouse 
public sentiment that shall demand less cruel methods in the 
slaughter of our food animals. As a ready and eloquent public 
speaker, and earnest advocate of humane education, his services 
have a wide demand, his engagements taking him into all sections 
of the United States. 











discipline in scientific studies, involves, necessarily, no moral 
The emotions, says Herbert Spencer, 
are the masters, and the intellect, the servant. 
the latter there are high, generous, governing principles which 
have a home in the inner life, your intellect may become but 


Unless back of 


the more fatal instrument for 
evil because of its training. 
The sharper your Damascus 
blade, the better its temper, 
the more dangerous it be- 
comes. in the hand of the 
vicious and cruel. 

Why is Germany so nearly 
the moral bankrupt she is 
today? Her educational ideals 
took no account of this su- 
preme need of which we are 
speaking. To make the pupils 
in her schools, the students in 
her universities efficient to 
serve the material ends the 
nation had set before itself, 
to put “my country,” “my 
interests,” “my ambitions” 
first and always first, this is 
what appears to have been 
the result of her educational 
system, and, as might have 
been anticipated in a moral 
universe, sowing to the wind, 
she reaped the whirlwind. 
Selfishness always ends, in 
time, in disaster. 

Hiram Powers, the cele- 
brated American sculptor, 
said years ago to Mr. Angell, 
the founder of the American 
Humane Education Society. 
‘The great need in our coun- 
try is the education of the 
heart, and here is the answer 
to the question with which we 
began. This is humane edu- 
cation—the cultivation in the 
heart of youth of the spirit of 
justice, fair play, generosity, 
compassion, kindness toward 
all life. no matter in what 
form it meets us, on four legs 
or two legs, or on wings that — 
fly. Humane education has 
no war to wage with scien- 
tific training, or with any of 
the things taught in our pub- 
lic schools... Its warfare is 
against that and that only 
which makes for injustice, 


No more fundamental mistake was ever made. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life. The more you train the head, 
leaving unreached the real springs of action whence flow the 
streams that determine character, the more dangerous a citizen 
do you make out of your pupil. University training, the utmost 


lawlessness, crime, race prejudice, whatever separates and 
divides a man from his fellow, against war and violence, disre- 
gard of others’ rights, cruelty in any of its multitudinous shapes. 

It includes the teaching of the claims upon us of the animal 


world for kindly treatment. It believes (Continued on page 454) 
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He’s One of the Youngest Mayors 


Soldier-lawyer Mayor Makes Good 


The Young Chief Executive of the Banner City of Texas 
Has Put Dallas in the Front Rank of Progressive Cities 


MAYOR Frank W. Wozencraft of Dallas.” Texas, is 
only twenty-six years of age, but on April first of 
i this year was elected over two strong candidates, 
# one of whom was standing for re-election for the 
traditional second term. As far as we are able to 





CAPTAIN FRANK W. WOZENCRAFT 


Mayor of Dallas, Texas. Soldier-lawyer who, despite his youth, is giving 
his city the most constructive and progressive administration it has ever 
known. One of Mayor Wozencraft’s first official acts was to make an 
airplane flight over Dallas to plan certain building improvements 


learn, Wozencraft is one of the youngest mayors in the United 
States, and five years younger than any mayor ever elected in a 
city of one hundred thousand inhabitants—the population of 
the city of Dallas being approximately one hundred and forty 
thousand. 

A natural student, a graduate of the University of Texas, 
with two degrees to his credit, topped off with European travel, 
Mayor Wozencraft is considered as a potential political figure, 
the successor, in many respects, of the late Mayor Mitchell 
of New York—and, temperamentally, the same type of political 
leader. While the Dallas mayor did not run for office “‘on his 
uniform,’ his record as a soldier proved one of his strongest 
assets. 

Briefly, here are the facts about the new Mayor of Dallas: 
Age, twenty-six years, son of the late General A. P. Wozen- 
craft, one of the most distinguished and universally beloved 
lawyers and citizens of Texas; gfaduate of the Dallas High 
School, class of 1909; University of Texas, Bachelor of Arts 
degree, 1913; Bachelor of Law, same institution, 1914, com- 
pleting both courses in less than five years; traveled in Europe 
as a member of the American Commission for the Study of 
Agricultural Co-operation; Captain Company B, 144th Infan- 
try, better known as the Dallas Grays, and assigned to duty in 
France soon after our entry into the World War: graduated 
from the Army School and assigned to the General Staff Col- 
lege, where he was when the armistice was signed; later ordered 
home and discharged January 21, 1919. Returned to law prac- 
tice in Dallas as assistant general attorney of the Southwestern 
Telegraph and Telephone Company; nominated for mayor of 
Dallas by two different political organizations February 22d. 
and elected April 1st after one of the most interesting political 
campaigns Dallas has ever known—a campaign in which the 
future mayor demonstrated rare ability as an orator and 
debater. 

It seems as tho that in nothing he has attempted has 
Mayor Wozencraft ever failed of accomplishment. Even as a 
youngster he was a success, whether as a student, debater, or 
class orator. 

As Mayor, during his short term of office, Mayor Wozencraft 
has put Dallas in the front rank of progressive American cities. 
He has given his city an Arbitration Board, a Hospital Board, 
the double platoon system in the fire department; inaugurated 
a system of play parks and swimming pools and improved the 
sanitary conditions of Dallas to a large degree. His only ambi- 
tion is to give Dallas the most constructive administration that 
enterprising city has ever known, and at the same time hold 
down the tax rate. 

In his campaign Mayor Wozencraft championed the cause 
of adequate service to the public on the part of all public utili- 
ties and made this much desired condition the outstanding 
plank in his platform. 

Mayor Wozencraft is a bachelor and the possessor of an 
independent fortune, and safely removed from all the temp- 
tations which beset politics. He is a prominent Mason and 
member of all the leading Dallas clubs, including the Uni- 
versity, the City and Dallas Country clubs, and president of 
the Texas League of municipalities. With so many advan- 
tages in his favor, combined with all the genuine qualities o! 
disinterested public service, it would seem that in this young 
southern Mayor a new political figure has come on the 
scene—one whose career will be watched with keen interest 
by political students and others thruout the entire nation. 
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A United States Senator Who Believes in Boys and Girls 


Arthur Capper of Kansas 


Says “‘Cherish Enthusiasm—the Spirit of Youth.” 


The Story 


of a Kansas Lad Who Made His Way by Helping Others 


FHERE is a reason wny Arthur Capper is Senator 
from Kansas. He has cultivated his own constitu- 
ency. Several hundred thousand people in the state 

} have found that it pays to know Arthur Capper, 
and that the better they know him the bigger are 

the dividends that they draw from the acquaintanceship. 
Capper’s greatest ambition thruout his life has been to help 
people. He helps them to help themselves, and if thru any 
reason they have lost the capacity to help themselves, he helps 
them anyway. 

Arthur Capper is that unusual combination, a practical 
idealist. Most idealists are impractical, while inversely, most 
practical men are not idealists. Capper is both practical and 
idealistic, one of the kind that can make his dreams come true. 
He is a one-idea-man and all of his dreams centre about that 
idea which is first, and always with him, the idea of helpfulness 
to all mankind. 

The story of Capper’s life and his rise in the business world 
reads like a movie thriller caption, but it seems more fitting 
to say that it reads like fact, because it exemplifies the truism 
that integrity and industry are fundamentals of success. He was 
born in Garnett, Kansas, in those stirring days at the close of 
the War of the Rebellion, and he learned the practical side of 
the printing business during his school days. He graduated 
at the head of his class from a modest little country high school 
in Anderson County. Up to this time he had seldom or never 
been away from home. He was greatly attached to his devoted 
Quaker mother. Having completed his schooling he believed 
it to be up to him to make his own way in the world. He left 
home one day never to return to it again as a dependent. 
Owing to it being a Monday, when it was a frequent occurrence 
for employees in Topeka establishments to be absent from work 
the first working day after a pay day, for there were plenty of 
saloons in Topeka in those days, young Capper succeeded in 
securing a job setting type on the daily newspaper. This was 
in 1884, and later he became a reporter on the same publica- 
tion. Still later he worked up to the city editor's desk, after 
which he spent some time in New York on the Tribune's staff, 
and then in the national capital as The Capital's Washington 
correspondent. 

In 1893 Mr. Capper started in business for himself by buying 
the North Topeka Mail, and later he combined this publica- 
tion with a paper known as the Kansas Breeze, the consoli- 
dated paper now being printed as The Farmer's Mail and 
Breeze. The other Capper publications were added from time 
to time. Mr. Capper has been president of the Kansas State 
Editorial Association, president of the Board of Regents of the 
Xansas State Agricultural College, and he is the vice-president 
for Kansas of the National Welfare League. The Goodfellows 
Club of Topeka was organized by Arthur Capper and has given 
timely assistance to hundreds of needy persons. One of its 
functions is the operation of an employment bureau for those 
in need of work—a labor exchange between employers and 
vorkers, without cost to either. 

In November, 1914, Mr. Capper was chosen governor of the 
tate of Kansas, being the first native-born Kansan to attain 
that office. In 1916 he was re-elected, and his grateful con- 
stituents granted him still higher honors in November, 1918, 
vhen they elected him to serve them as United States Senator. 
He has exemplified in his career practically all of the old- 
ashioned maxims and conducts his business and social life 
according to the Golden Rule. 


It is not so much his political successes which bring him near 
to the hearts of the people, but his unique views upon social 
life and his bountiful assistance to anyone trying to better 
their situation. His truly greatest success and biggest popu- 
larity lies with the boys and girls of his native state. For 
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them he has opened undreamed of opportunities by means of 
his Boy and Girl Clubs. These were started several years ago 
and have grown to include thousands of boys and girls. Mr. 
Capper goes into personal partnership with each member of 
the club. The fundamental principle 


to “help me buy a pig,” the big man reached down into his 


-pocket and lent the younster the money. This was the start 


of the now stupendous achievement. In three years the clubs 
have grown into the strongest organizations of their kind in 





is the building of character and lead- 
ership among farm boys and girls, 
teaching thrift and management and 
giving an early vision of the richness 
and fullness of farm life. 

The movement proved profitable 
almost from the start—the net gain 
by each boy in 1918 averaging more 
than one hundred and fifty dollars. 
More than forty thousand dollars’ 
worth of registered pure bred animals 
and fowls were raised and sold by the 
members during the year. The thou- 
sands of dollars which Mr. Capper has 
letit without security has amounted to 
over one hundred thousand dollars, 
and wonderfully true is the fact that 
he has not lost a dollar. Most im- 
portant-.to. Mr. Capper is the fact 
that the interest on his money is 
being returned not alone in dollars | 


folks in Kansas. 


when you say: 


privilege. 


you say: 


HEN / sat with Arthur Capper in his 

office in the Senate Office Building, his 
eyes narrowed as he reflected: 
to find old friends whose enthusiasm never 
wanes in the joy of living and doing things.” On 
his desk were the letters coming from his real 
constituents in Kansas—the boys and girls. 
With all the engrossing activities of a Senator’s 
life, his heart and mind was with the home 
The young wiry printer and 
publisher I had known years ago was still 
working on this age-old theme of ‘‘How to do 
something for others.” 
is that so much has been achieved by this man 
of rather frail form, but whose eyes light up 
“Boys and girls.” 
known Arthur Capper twenty-five years is a 
Staid, sedate and seasoned senators 
wait for his words on measures involving parlia- 
mentary procedure or political plans. 
“Capper of Kansas,’’ you know 
what he stands for without reference to party 

classification.—EDI1ToR 


the United States, and this despite 
~~ | the fact that the membership is 
| limited. 

The Capper clubs proved to be a 
movement of vital importance in the 
recent world war, and took their place 
among the successful war-time meas 
ures, for the members increased the 
pork and poultry production by more 
than one million pounds during the 
last year of the war when food was so 
critically short. 

Quite naturally Mr. Capper takes 
considerable pride in the results of 
the movement and the many com- 
ments—especially is he interested in 
expressions from club members. One 
boy said, “I couldn't fail because 
Governor Capper had trusted me, 
and I had to make good.” And 
another, “If they were scoring gover- 
nors, Capper would certainly score 


“Isn't it glorious 


The miracle of it all 


To have 


When 





and cents, but in that essential that 
money cannot often buy—manhood and womanhood. Denied 
the pleasure of a son or daughter of his own, his father- 
heart has gone out to every boy and girl in his state and in 
neighboring states. When you find a man who lives close 
enough to boys and girls to really know juvenile life, and who 
is so in tune with child nature that when one of them looks him 
in the eye he instantly finds a friend to be trusted, a friend to 
lend a helping hand, then you have found a man, mightier in 
his influence on the future of the world than a Hannibal or a 
Napoleon, if only his lot be cast so he can touch a sufficient 
number of children. Arthur Capper has that sort of love for 
boys and girls, and when the appeal came from one small lad 


one hundred per cent, wouldn't he?" 

In these two comments is epitomized the sentiment of the 
members. The first represents the spirit that Mr. Capper 
has put into the boys by lending them money, with no security 
but their personal notes, to give them a start; the second, the 
high admiration, amounting almost to adoration, in which the 
governor is held by the boys in the club. 

Enthusiasm is the key which Mr. Capper recommends to 
those who would open the door of success, and of himself he 
says, “The older I become, the more I| cherish enthusiasm. 
Do what you can to encourage it as it is one of the greatest 


business assets in the world; no great success was ever won 
without it.” 


WHAT IS THE MATTER? 


Continued from page 451 


that no man who is indifferent to the welfare of that vast realm 
of animal life which touches us at every turn can be trusted 
to deal righteously and kindly with his fellow-men. Its students 
have learned by long years of experience, and from the testi- 
mony of many a well-known educator, that nothing so predis- 
poses the heart of youth to recognize the obligations it is under 
towards its human kind as that education which has awakened 
in him the consciousness of his obligation to deal justly and 
humanely with the creatures below him. Of seven thousand 
pupils in an Edinburgh school for a period of years when 
humane education was a part of the curriculum, and of whom 
a record was kept, not one was found to have incurred in later 
life a criminal record. The distinguished French teacher De 
Sailly says: 

“It is time we ceased to think of humane education as mean- 
ing no more than calling the attention of children to the need 
of being kind to animals. It strikes at the very root of human 
character. Without it your schools and universities may only 
turn out the cleverer anarchists and criminals.” 

General Ben Butler, once trying a case where an expert from 
Harvard — was upon the stand, having spoken some- 


what brusquely to the expert, was rebuked by the opposing 
attorney and asked if he did not know that the gentleman was 
a distinguished Harvard professor. “Yes, was the reply, 
“we hanged one of them some years ago.’ His reference was 
to the celebrated Webster murder case. 

At the heart of it, what is humane education? It is the 
teaching of the principles of all that is fundamental in religion, 
no matter what our creed. Indifferent to the question of sect 
or church, never asking whether the school be Catholic or 
Protestant, finding always common ground where all can 
stand, the American Humane Education Society has been now 
for thirty years sowing the seed with liberal hand. More than 
four million boys and girls have been reached by its workers 
in the schools of this country. But what are four millions to 
the hundreds of millions that during these thirty years have 
come and gone thru the schools of the United States? Find 
us, if you can, among those gathered into our Bands of Mercy 
and Junior Humane Leagues, one who had part in the mobs 
that have disgraced so many of our cities, in the deeds of law- 
lessness and violence that have shamed the good name of the 
republic! We believe you cannot find a single one. 
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Watching a Dream Come True 


Building an Ocean-to-Ocean Highway 


The Lincoln Highway Dream of 1913 of “A Continuous 
Connecting Improved Highway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific’? Now an Almost Accomplished Fact 


}T is given to very few mortals to see their dreams come 
true. Especially is this true when for realization 
those dreams require the awakening of a whole people 
to a new order of things and the molding of public 
sentiment and the habits of thought of a nation. 
The founders and officers of the Lincoln Highway Association 

are lucky men, or rather they are men fortunate in being practi- 

cally assured now of an opportunity of watching what was 
once nothing but a great dream, come true. For the Lincoln 

Highway, in reality nothing but a dream in 1913, and by many 

thought to be a very wild and impossible one, is coming true. 

It has behind it now an impetus which nothing can stop. The 

whole good roads program of this country is like a snowball 

rolling down hill. 

Ten years ago—only six or seven years ago—few foresaw 
the modern possibilities or the actual necessity of the develop- 
ment of a connecting improved permanent highway system 
and the importance to the nation of such a system in conjunc- 
tion with the marvellous development of the motor vehicle. 
Even those who had some conception of what the future would 
bring in the way of transportation development had no idea 
that within the space of a decade so much progress could be 
made in the way of public education, in the way of securing 
such a unanimity of public demand, or in the way of actual 
constructive results. 

I suppose there was no more dry or generally uninteresting 
subject to the average man ten years ago than the abstract 
proposition of “good roads.” There were plenty of us harping 
on the subject even then. And it was a dry subject: any 
abstract proposition is a dry subject, and as such will receive 
the scant consideration and passing perfunctionary approval 
of the average citizen. The average man is not going to take 
any intense interest in any abstract proposition. He has too 
many concrete problems before him. 

What the founders of the Lincoln Highway Association tried 
to do just six years ago this summer was to hit upon a means 
to remove the abstraction from the good roads propaganda 
and make it a definite, interesting, vital, important issue. 

When Carl Fisher came to me in 1913 and said: “Joy, the 
way things are going in this country, we will get an American 
highway system about the year 2000, and yet there is enough 
money being spent every year—scattered around in the mud— 
frittered away on little local, poorly-conceived plans of ineffi- 
cient highway improvement, to build our great important main 
lines of travel in ten years,’ and outlined his plan for endeavor- 
ing to concentrate the interest of the nation on some road, any 
road, but the first and greatest and most important road, I was 
interested, so was F. A. Seiberling, John N. Willys, R. D. 
Chapin, and many others who, being business men, felt the 
same way about our lack of a highway program as Fisher felt, 

So the Lincoln Highway Association was organized. 

The guiding principle of the Lincoln Highway founders was 
not that the Lincoln Way was the only important highway 
which should be established in America, by any means, but 
merely that by reason of its appealing importance it should 
.e built first, thus providing an ‘object lesson’ road which 
would lead to the wise location of other main artery routes 
ind the building of all of them as fast as the ways and means 
could be provided. 

The final location of the Lincoln. Way as an object lesson 
oad, as a route upon which the attention of the nation could 
"€ concentrated, as a backbone route of an ultimate American 


Highway system, as a definite entity, which would subtract 
from the road propaganda its dry abstraction, became, after 
investigation, a matter of the simplest decision. 

The selection of the route became not an arbitrary decision, 
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but a decision which forced itself logically from the topographi- 
cal data accumulated in several years’ study. The Lincoln 
Way was selected on account of its directness and the grades 
available primarily, and also on account of the tremendous 
population served and the fact of its being in line with the 
trend of the greatest traffic east and west and from all lateral 
feeder highways. We, who took upon ourselves the laying 
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out’ of "what we hoped would ultimately be the backbone of 
a national highway system, fully realized that it would not 
become of maximum utility until it could be straightened, 
broadened, and paved by a national government road building 
authority in co-operation with the several states. 

The strategy of the route finally selected, on the western 
end, serves Idaho, Washington and Oregon by the branch high- 
way known as the Oregon Trail, its divergence from the Lincoln 
Highway in western Wyoming. It also serves Los Angeles on 
the southwest coast by the branch known as the Midland 
Trail, which diverges southwesterly from Ely, Nevada. From 
Cheyenne extends southerly the branch thru Colorado, the 
branch serving New Mexico and Arizona and to some extent 
Texas, and also from’ Cheyenne extends northwesterly the 
branch highway serving Wyoming and Montana and reaching 
the Yellowstone and Glacier national parks. From the Lincoln 
Way in Utah highways were possible—they are now being 
built—which reach the wonderful national monuments in 
southern Utah and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado in 
northern Arizona, now a national park. 

Then as now, altho to a greater extent, the impassable 
barriers of dirt roads were insuperable obstacles to the devel- 
opment of motor transport by reason of being practically im- 
passable under the mud conditions of wet weather. Dirt roads 
are the Chinese walls which separate the East from the West, 








North from the South, and state from state in America, and 
which should be eliminated by building under national govern- 
mental authority a system of national main arterial highways 
with the minimum possible delay. The individual needs of the 
people require that this be done, the needs of agriculture, com- 
merce and industry require it, and last, but not least, the mili- 
tary needs of our country require it. These facts are very 
generally recognized now as national demand and the action 
of the states testify. 

Space will not permit even the briefest attempt at tracing 
the history of the progress of the Lincoln Highway from a 
dream in the minds of its founders and a red line on the map 
of the United States, in 1913, to an actually existing, thru- 
connecting, well-marked road, recognized by the states and the 
government, known the world over and progressing toward 
permanent improvement at a marvelous rate, today. All | 
can say is that those of us who have worked and fought and 
driven thousands of miles of all kinds of roads in all kinds of 
weather, and urged and talked and written and spent our money 
for the past six years in connection with advancing the Lincoln 
Highway, and thru it, we feel, the whole American Highway 
improvement program, are more than satisfied with the recep- 
tion the work has received at the hands of the American press 
and public and at the results accomplished thru public effort. 

The Lincoln Highway dream is coming true by leaps and 
bounds. Figures are not generally interesting, but merely to 
impress, using the Lincoln Way as an example, the progress 
of American highway sentiment generally in the last six years. 
1 will give a very few. 

The total improvement consisting of new construction and 
reconstruction on the roads and bridges on the Lincoln Highway 
since our organization began its effort was, up to January 1, 
1919, according to the most conservative estimate possible 
thru the compilation of figures provided by the states and 
counties, $14,365,000. In 1914, the first complete year of the 
Association's active effort, $1,200,000 was spent on the Lincoln 
Highway between the two coasts. Advices from the various 
states traversed by the route this year indicates that between 
ten and twelve million dollars, and possibly close to fifteen 
million dollars, will be spent upon the highway’s improvement 
in 1919. The work planned and mostly under construction 
at the present time in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and IlIlinois, 
amounting to over three hundred miles of permanent concrete 
and brick construction, will eliminate every foot of dirt between 
the Hudson River and the Mississippi. 

New Jersey is spending $1,328,000 on some seventeen miles 
of her sixty miles of Lincoln Way this season—the highest type 
of concrete construction which money will buy replacing the 
old macadam, which will not stand up under modern traffic. 
Pennsylvania is beginning the reconstruction with permanent 
materials of her Lincoln Highway, which has been for years 
macadam. Her maintenance bill has run to a quarter of a 
million dollars a year to keep the Lincoln Highway in boulevard 
condition in the past. Ohio is linking up her permanent im- 
proved sections this season with $1,422,000 worth of new work. 
One million eight hundred thousand dollars is the share of her 
$60,000,000 bond issue which Illinois is putting on the Lincoln 
Way this year, building over seventy miles of concrete between 
Chicago and the Mississippi. 

So it goes, but enough of figures. The actual construction 
moves apace. The idea has taken hold—main line highways 
are being promoted in every state in the Union—Congress is 
giving serious consideration to the wide public demand for the 
passage of Senator Townsend's sound measure to provide for 
a proper national system of highways under governmental 
authority. The states are bonding and building in a way which 
can leave no doubt as to the purpose of the American people. 

The authorization of the first transcontinental motor convoy 
by the General Staff and the War Department in a way marks 
the realization of the vision of the Lincoln Highway founders. 
This great transcontinental truck trip of nearly seventy vehicles 
of all types and close to three hundred officers and men of the 
Motor Transport Corps heralds it the beginning of a new era 
of highway improvement and motor transport in this country 


Commerce has already been using the (Continued on page 477) 
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Everybody takes an interest in 


Affairs and Folks 


Gossip about people who are doing 
worth-while things in the world 


1 RECORD of golden service was revealed in the work 
f of Mrs. Millicent T. Heiple, the nurse employed 
vy by the Johnstown Loyal Order of Moose to look 
after the sick and needy, instead of depending uron 
the usual writing committees. She has visited the 
homes of the ailing and the lonesome widows. The services 
she rendered to those in distress cannot be computed in mone- 
tary returns. In visiting homes she discovered cases where 
benefits were being claimed without just cause, and was so 
practical in her work that she saved enough in unearthing 
worthy cases to provide more funds for the deserving. She 
made the equation of philanthropy balance on the books and 
showed profits in concrete cases. Her success has caused other 
lodges and civic organizations 
to appoint nurses to help the 
committees in the welfare 
work. Again and again did 
this nurse-mother stand by the 
young widow and orphans in 
litigation where proper dam- 
ages and provisions were not 
provided. She was like the 
Rock of Gibraltar and the 
Rock of Ages to families in 
distress. A mother herself, she 
understood the needs of moth- 
ers. Her great sympathetic 
heart beat with a true note of 
sympathy, and a truer note of 
helpfulness; for health is the 
first boon, and that means help 
in eliminating worry as well as 
giving food. She actually has 
saved scores of lives. It proves 
that “life-saving stations” are 
not all located on the seashore. 
Every day offers opportunities 
for actually saving lives and 
helping people, that are over- 
looked in waiting for the spec- 
tacular, or the tragic thrill of 
sudden calamity. With the 
lodges of America providing 
nurses working on the plans 
Mrs. Heiple has adopted, the 
good that will result becomes a 
specific result of action rather 
than the defaulting effect of 
too much planning and too 
little action. 


* * * 


Ts just naturally called 
him “Bill” in the days 

hen William Woodhead was 
president of the Advertising 
Clubs in the World. He was 
an executive officer who never 
wore a halo, and his strong 
Suit was “common sense” and 
taking counsel with his associ- 
ates. George B. Caldwell left 


Mrs. MILLICENT T. HEIPLE 
Johnstown Loyal Order of Moose Nurse 


the vice-presidency of the second largest bank in the country to 
become president of the largest trading stamp company in the 
world, and evinced a confidence in the business that attracted 
the interest and enthusiasm of other men of ability. The-conse- 
quence was that he called Mr. Woodhead, and soon had him 
convinced that this was the business where he could use his 
faculties to best advantage. 

In a recent address on “The Trading Stamp and Its 
Relations to Advertising,” Mr. Woodhead makes a survey of 
the growth of advertising and of the new retail methods. He 
pointed out that the success of War Savings Stamps was an 
indirect outcome of work begun years before in popularizing 
trading stamps. The prejudices that have heretofore existed 

are rapidly disappearing in the 
broader spirit of looking at 
the other man’s side of the 
question. The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Company alone 
has disbursed a gigantic budg- 
et of merchandise costing over 
$60,000,000, representing a re- 
tail value of over $100,000,000 
to those who cultivated the 
habit of saving thru trading 
--stamps, and continued it in 
War Savings Stamps, thereby 
establishing a new and needed 
natural habit. Aside from 
this, it is a stimulant to quick 
sales and turnovers that keeps 
trade stirring and makes for 
prosperous times thru accu- 
mulating money more freely. 
Small profits on the part of 
the merchants eliminate waste 
in merchandise and capital 
investment and increases vol- 
ume of profits. The whole 
trend of the teachings of the 
trading stamp is based upon 
the old saying, “Take care of 
the pennies and the dollars 
will take care of themselves.” 
The visions inspired by this 
reward for thrift for the last 
twenty years are bearing fruit. 


* * * 


MERICA’S last Ambassa- 
der to Russia is David 

R. Francis. He has returned 
home with some clearly-defined 
views in reference to Bolshev- 
ism, growing out of personal 
experience in Russia during 
the revolution. Equal to the 
emergency of delivering ad- 
dresses upon any and all oc- 
casions, as in the days when he 
was president of the St. Louis 
Exposition, he met the mob 
gathered to attack the embassy 
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with old exposition days fervor and made a speech that quelled 
their ruffled feelings. He thought they had come to give him 
an “ovation,” and responded in that spirit. “Bolshevism,” 
says Mr. Francis, “would mean the nationalization of all indus- 
tries, and the states could no longer have governors. It would 


Well-known Dallas singer who has recently launched the firs t school 
for opera in the South 


mean that only those who worked with their hands would te 
allowed to vote. The workmen would select their own foreman, 
their own hours of lator, and fix their own wages. Yes, | met 
Lenine several times and found him to be an internationalist 
of the most radical type—an enemy of all organized govern- 
ment. He even exulted over the slaughter of men in France. 
While born in Russia, he spent many years as an exile in 
Switzerland, and is now having his revenge in advocating the 
dictatorship of the proletariat supreme.” 

Surrounded by his six grandchildren, Mr. Francis was asked 
how it might affect the family relations. 

‘Marriage and divorce in Bolshevism is easy. All a couple 
is required to do is to announce their marriage and announce 


their divorce. In other words, it is a plain operation of free 
love. Women in factories, under Bolshevism, have the right 
to vote, but it prohibits women from voting who ‘housekeep’ 
or are engaged in domestic service—also the men engaged in 
professional or business pursuits. Socialists have now recog- 
nized that Bolshevism has put back their cause at least half 
a century. Russia, occupying one-seventh of the entire land 
of the earth, with two hundred million people, is the great 
governmental problem of all time. The one thing distinctive 
between America and Russia is that Americans respect the 
law and the rights of all individuals. Bolshevism is simply a 
domination by violence and brute force. Among the leaders 
are many of the criminal, as well as political prisoners released 
by the Bolshevik. Germany took advantage of Russia's condi- 
tion and helped to propagate the germs of Bolshevism as a 
last and desperate resort.” Mr. Francis went to Russia as 
ambassador in 1916 and is a citizen of St. Louis. He is the 
proud father of six sturdy sons over six feet in height, and 
was torn in an “old Kentucky home’ which he still reveres 
as the shrine where “my mother ruled.” 


*x * * * 


INCE*my return from two trips overseas—one during the 

dark days of the war, and later after the armistice, travel- 
ing over the Western fronts and coming into close contact with 
largé numbers of Russian soldiers, some of them former pris- 
oners in Germany—I have been an irredeemable optimist as 
to the outcome in Russia. This faith is based, perhaps, upon 
personal intercourse with a number of Russians met years ago, 
and later in Paris during peace deliberations. Back of Russia 
today is not only her own hopes and aspirations, but the united 
hopes and aspirations of the world. If the people of isolated 
Russia, that large majority of earnest and thinking people, 
could only know and fully realize that the strong hand of 
American sympathy is with them in their fight for justice, 
law and enduring democracy, I am sure they would in some 


way unite and more speedily bring about that welcome day 
when Russia, out of the blood of revolution, shall emerge a 
tower of strength among the republics of the world. 

Russia will work out her own salvation and put her house 


in order. With Bolshevism defeated, Germany will find it 
difficult to further use 
Russia as a “‘catspaw.” 
The tide of battle has 
turned. Appeals to 
throw off the yoke of 
Bolshevism and turn 
to a government of 
“true democracy 
from the pens of 
America’s most able 
statesmen, editors and 
lator leaders are to ke 
given widespread pub- 
licity thru the voice 
of Strugging Russia, a 
magazine published 
by the Russian Infor- 
mation Bureau in the 
United States. 


* * 


AS an indication 
that Dallas is 
thoroly progressive, it 
is significant that it is 
to have the only opera 
school outside of New 
York and Chicago, 
and the first in the South. The new school will be known as 
the Dallas Academy and School of Opera, where practical 
instruction in grand opera work will be given by famous 
singers and stars. Mr. Henri La Bonte, the founder, is 
nationally known as an operatic singer and will be assisted 
by an able faculty, including Julius A. Jahn. Mr. La Bonte 
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is a southerner and has studied under many famous masters, 
including De Reszke and Sbrilia in Paris. The entire South, 
and especially the city of Dallas, are fortunate in having the 
La Bonte school, which has opened its first session and has a 
prosperous beginning. 


* * * * 


Ts money-changing and stamp-vending machine designed 
to take care of the stamp business in public places, per- 
fected by W. F. Moriarty of the Service Machine Corporation 
of Chicago, has many of the qualities of the human mind; 
in fact, it might aptly be described as “the machine with a 
brain.” These machines are being placed in the leading hotels 
of the North and East, and have attracted wide attention 
and made many “stamp machine fans,” thus supplanting the 
stamp business in drug stores and hotels, long since a decided 
nuisance to the proprietors. These are being installed at the 
rate of ten a day and soon will be operating in Boston. 

The machine will accept any coin from a nickel to a fifty- 
cent piece, and works somewhat on the principle of the cash 
register, except that it is fool-proof. It will throw out spurious 
coins, slugs and foreign money of any kind. The machine 
actually takes care of itself, records each transaction, does its 
own bookkeeping, and acts as cashier. It makes change and 
throws out one or more stamps as desired by the customer, all 
by simply pressing a button. It is arranged to supply stamps 
of different denominations. 


* * * * 


HERE are few business men or manufacturers who have 
made a closer study of foreign affairs than Colonel Sidney 

O. Bigney of Attleboro. He has long been recognized as one 
of the aggressive leaders of public thought. He thinks straight 
and talks square off the bat. A speech which he made some 
years ago clearly forecast the great World War. One address 
heard by the Governor of Massachusetts and other distinguished 
guests assembled, some of whom did not agree with him as a 
prophet, has kecome a matter of nation-wide comment. He 
said in 1910, “It is a 
singular coincidence at 
this very moment, 
while we are dedicat- 
ing this great armory 
to the arts of war and 
for the purpose of 
training men to fight, 
that the magnificent 
building at The Hague 
is being completed. It 
is well that we are 
making an effort in a 
small way to prepare 
for emergencies. There 
is a feeling and senti- 
ment thruout the land 
that there will be no 
more wars, that the 
differences between 
nations will be settled 
by arbitration. This, 
to my mind, is impos- 
sible. The warring 
nations of the earth 
have been spending 
millions of dollars, 
each preparing to de- 
stroy the other. There 
can be no ‘Peace on 
earth” until the spirit 
conquest, which is inbred and has come down to us thru the 
iges, and is still alive in the human breast, is thoroly cowed.” 
The accuracy of his vision and predictions of ten years ago 
em almost uncanny. “The outcome will be appalling and 
’ dreadful in its destructiveness that it will astound and 
‘tagger humanity, and when the smoke has cleared away, 
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CoLoNnEL SIDNEY O. BIGNEY 


perhaps the civilized world will cry out ‘Enough! Enough!’ 
Then it may be possible that all future differences between 
nations will be settled by arbitration, which will be the be- 
ginning of that era which we have all hoped and prayed for.” 

Could anything have been prophesied more accurately in the 
light of recent events? Colonel Bigney has been the spokesman 


W. F. Moriarty 
President and General Manager of the Service Machine Corporation of 
Chicago, who perfected the wonderful ‘“‘machine with a brain” 


of large business organizations on important matters at Wash- 
ington for many years. He has shown himself a most virile 
leader in public affairs, and his utterances command attention 
In a recent letter to Senators at Washington, he not only op- 
posed the League of Nations, as the greatest blunder of American 
history, but he proposed a constructive alliance, defensive and 
offensive, between the United States, England and France 
The matter has attracted Congressional attention and has 
awakened wide-spread attention over the country and among 
students of world affairs, as pointing out a practical and plausible 
solution of the problem of ending future world wars. , He 
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speaks out in no uncertain way. His words find hearty response 


in the minds of many thinking Americans and have occasioned_ 


citizens to put on their thinking caps. 


* * * ca 


HEREVER a Miehle press is operating today, there 
remains the influence of a sturdy personality who made 
its sterling merits known to the world. In the golden glow 
of an October day, when the chill breezes swirled the dead 
leaves in little eddies, 
and warned of cold 
blasts to come, Mr. 
John Hewitt, the maker 
of the Miehle Press, was 
laid to his final rest, but 
the great work of his life 
goes on. The sunset of 
his life was spent on the 
old homestead at 
Grimsby, Ontario, where 
he first saw the light of 
day. Here, also, he 
started out early in life 
as a carpenter. Later he 
was in business with his 
brother, Thomas C., 
manufacturing sad irons, 
and afterwards he landed 
successfully in a real es- 
tate business in Chicago. 
In the days of panic 
in 1893, when the Miehle 
Press Company was at 
its most critical stage, 
he said: “Go ahead and 
make presses. These are the best presses and they will sell, 
for better times are coming for the printers.’ When other 
press foundries were idle he continued manufacturing. Twenty 
years later he retired from the business, and at that time he 
was making a large proportion of the felt bed presses used in 
the United States and Canada, and had sent many cargoes to 
Europe. 

He was, first of all, a man of character, and was certain 
that his press was right. More than this, he knew men and 
had faith in young men. He had much to do with the 
building up of large printing establishments all over the coun- 
try, for he always insisted that the credit of a printer was as 
good as that of any banker. This belief he backed to the 
utmost, and his conviction worked a revolution in the printing 
industry thruout the country. When Mr. Hewitt retired from 
the printing press business, he continued his construction ideals. 
He built up the Village Inn, dredged the harbor and devoted 
himself to the welfare of his home town, and the death of this 
beloved citizen of generosity was mourned as the loss of a 
personal friend. 

John Hewitt was of sturdy stuff. He believed in the man 
who worked, and the tribute paid to him on that wonderful 
autumn day when he was laid away in the little cemetery, amid 
the flowers and tears, and the refrain “Abide with Me’ played 
by the boys of the brass band whose uniforms and instruments 
he had heped to secure, was a simple but sincere appre- 
ciation of a great soul. On Ontario's shores John Hewitt 
sleeps, where the dreams of the saddler’s apprentice were born, 
but the influence of his life will continue wherever the whir of 
a Miehle press sings its song of industry and pours forth the 
white messengers of cheer and education. Of all the nobility 
| have met, never was there a soul that more truly exem- 
plified the ideals of the Homeric ideal “Let me be a friend of 
man, than ‘John Hewitt, who lived and died in the “House 
by the Side of the Road.” 


* * * * 


tHe. LATc JOHN MEWITT 


HE philosopher, P. T. Barnum, understood the world 
interest in tiny humans. The triumph of Tom Thumb in 
mingling with kings and emperors appeals with the same 


interest that the little girl has with the kitten and the boy with 
the tiny little dog. It seemed as if I again looked upon Tom 
Thumb in the flesh when I was greeted by Admiral D. M. 
Robbins at Belfast, Maine. He was sought by even the mighty 
Barnum, but his fisherman parents did not want him to become 
a showman. The Admiral was the busiest little man in town. 
Wherever he goes, people turn and look at him, not only because 
he is tiny in stature, but because of an impressive personality. 
I felt as if | wanted to pick him up and carry him away, and 
then I found myself looking into the eyes of a man older than 
I was—mature in every expression and act. 

The *'/.dmiral” has sever served in the Navy. In fact, has 
never had much of a sea-going career, but.everybody calls him 
“Admiral,” and he looks it, as he walks down the street—like 
a commander on quarter deck; for what he lacks in the forty- 
four inches of his full stature, he makes up in his dignity of 
sixty years. If attracting attention is an effective feature of 
advertising, the thought occurred to me of why would it not 
be a good idea to have Admiral Robbins as a salesman or 
lecturer, because there is an abiding interest in tiny personali- 
ties that transcends the interest of the circus or side show. 

The best of it all is that the “Admiral” is a reader and ad- 
mirer of the NATIONAL MAGAziNE, and he grimly remarked: 

“You know, I can read a big magazine like the NATIONAL 
just as quickly as anyone. People do not think that a man’s 
capacity for doing things is measured by the amount of flesh 
he possesses. Even approaching threescore years, I feel all 
the youthfulness that is indicated in my appearance.” 

Then the “Admiral” proceeded to dance a hornpipe on the 
pavement and was soon surrounded by a throng of admirers. 
He continued, with a grim side glance: 

‘Now that I feel my career has begun in the sunset of fifty- 
nine, let your readers know what I can do, and that one of my 
size is equal to tasks that might appall big men like you.” 

Then he squared 
away with his fists 
upraised, and 
looked like a far- 
distant view of 
John L. Sullivan in 
his prime. 

D. M. still lives 

inthe townin 
which he was born. 
Belfast, Maine, 
knows him as 
ticket receiver at 
the opera house. 


* * 


M§EX walk tim- 

orously these 

days within the 

confines of the 

headquarters of 

the United States 

Shipping Board at 

Washington. The 

heads of employees 

come off with 

scimitar strokes; ; 

eer Fry cere ““ADMIRAL”’ ROBBINS \ 
night; Senators and Representatives vainly work in behalf of 
clients and are defeated; reporters from New York out for 
“special stories’ retire dejected; multimillionaires used to 
obeisance are taught their place; and rumor has it that diplo- 
mats from Great Britain and France, in league with State 
Department officials, say “Please” to Chairman J. Barton 
Payne, and get a curt “No” for their answer. But while these 
proceedings go on, causing lightning and thunder in Paris 
London, New York, San Francisco and the White House. 
smiling, rotund, rubicund “Bobby” Dean, formerly of Fal! 
River, walks about the office as general counsel and closes‘ 
adviser of the chairman, a fine foil to the sardonic, autocratic. 
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THe “‘Fryinc Parson,’ His WIFE AND CHI DREN 


Lieutenant Belvin W. Maynard, his wife and two children, Roselyn (aged four) and Evelyn (aged f-ve). 


Photographed at Mineola, Long Island, 


immediately after he landed, a victor; after his transcontinental round trip 


hair-trigger, remorseless superior whom he serves; and at the 
same time, be it noted the most liked man of the staff of which 
he is a part. For, if in obedience to orders from above, he has 
to play the role of headchopper, he does it without incurring 
the victim's dislike; or, if as a defender of the legal rights of 
the Board and the public, he has to turn down a claim for 
millions of alleged losses, he yet retains the claimant's liking 
and respect for his honesty and fair play as an arbiter. How 
valuable all this wealth of experience in dealing with admiralty 
law, with the practical problems of shipping and high finance, 
will ke to Hon. Robert Dean, when he severs his relations 
with the government and returns to practice of the law, it is 
hardly possikle to exaggerate. He has come a long way since 
he graduated from the Harvard Law School and hung out 
his shingle in Fall River. The Progressive party movement 
in 1912 saw him prominent among the Rooseveltians in 
Massachusetts. 

When the state decided on a Constitutional Convention 
a few years ago he was chosen a delegate from his home dis- 
trict and served with distinction. Luring the early days of 
the war he found his way to Washington as counsel for a client 
having dealings with the War Department; was induced to 
Serve it in a legal way for a short time, and then came over to 
the legal department of the Shipping Board, where he has 
impressed men as different as Mr. Hurley and Mr. Payne with 
his resources, professional and human. Other men have come 
and gone. He has stayed, and is now getting his reward. 


* * * * 


PrIGURATIVELY speaking, everything is flying these days— 
from wages to H. C. L. The American people, with eyes 
upturned, watched the flight of the “Flying Parson” across 
the continent with even more intensity than the gaze riveted 
on the baseball bulletin boards. Everyone was looking for the 


schedule from city to city. It was like watching an aerial 
horse race, with the record of Maud S. to beat. Where is the 
“Flying Parson”? They followed his breakdowns and the time 
in this record-breaking flight. Lieutenant Belvin Womble 
Maynard was an airplane tester during the war. On the flying 
fields of France he tested new aircraft and saw that everything 
was working right with wing, propeller, engine and rudder 
properly adjusted. For seventeen months he was on duty over- 
seas and received his training as a pilot in France. The average 
speed on his transcontinental trip was one hundred and eight 
miles an hour thru fog, rain, hail and snow. He covered twenty- 
seven hundred miles in less than twenty-five hours of actual 
flying time. He left the turf at Mineola at 9:34 on October 
8th, and reached San Francisco at 1:12 p.m. October 11. This 
time included all the compulsory stops at the twenty control 
stations, and eclipses all previous transcontinental records. 

Like all eminent aviators, Lieutenant Maynard is a modest, 
retiring man, and will scarcely talk of his achievement. He 
has a pleasing personality, which will win friends any place he 
goes. He has the title of “Parson” because of the fact that he 
was a ministerial student at Wake Forest College, which he 
left to enter the war. He returned to his studies last September. 
Born in Sampson County, North Carolina, in 1892, he is proud 
of the distinction of being a “tar heeler.” 

He was accompanied on this trip by “Trixie,” his mascot, 
a German police dog, who was at times an unwilling passenger. 
His timetable across the continent is a lightning chronology 
of events, and the hearty greeting of General Hunter Liggett 
at San Francisco was in a sense a reunion, for they had last met 
on the fields of France. Strange to say. his greatest trouble 
with storms came while crossing Iowa and Nebraska, rather 
than when he soared at tremendous altitudes over the Rocky 
Mountains. Perhaps it was a reflection of the condition of the 


roads. 
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Putting “‘Secure”’ in Securities 


From Bundle Boy to Banker 


John Milton McMillin, Not.a Poet, But a Young 
Man Who Opened the Door of Opportunity 


CATTERED far and wide over the world are our 

Cami boys of the NaTIONAL MaGaziNE. Many of them 

have been successful, and all of them, as far as can 

(ai be learned, have given a good account of themselves. 
Naturally we are proud of our alumnus. 

Years ago a young boy was wrapping magazines in the 
NATIONAL MAGazINE office. He was nigh unto the editor's 
desk. There was a bright, ambitious look in his face that was 
winsome. He was a business man from the start. He was 
already negotiating a higher price for the waste paper in the 
bindery. He was always ready to tell the time of trains and 
telephone numbers. He knew how to route a package freight 
or express. He was a bundle of memory that was a joy to the 
editorial heart. His enthusiasm concerning his work was infec- 
tious. He read the NATIONAL MAGAZINE going home on the 
read it like a sporting page devotee, and held it aloft 
like a banner, so that all in the car might see it. He would 
nudge his neighbor now and then with a complimentary remark 
concerning the NATIONAL, ‘rooting’ for an extra sale at the 
news stand. 

It was not difficult to prophesy the future of such a lad. 
We knew he would not he long with us, for he had the lure of 
conquest, but he left an impress during the vacation time that 
he worked with us. “Nothing short of the top will satisfy that 
lad,’ ] thought, as I bid him good-bye. He was the Ivy Day 
orator of his class in the Somerville High School, and edited a 
paper that took high rank among school papers, and best of 
all, made money enough to pay the delinquency of the preceding 
management, with a balance to spare. 

Soon after graduating at the Massachusetts Institute of 
lechnology, where he took the honors in his course, he went to 
Denver, Colorado. He studied gas and electricity from pro- 
duction to customer's bill. Later was associated with a Wall 
Street firm, and today is one of the managers of their bond 
department. It is proper now to call him a banker. His name 
is John Milton McMillin. Altho his name may be poetic, his 
ways are practical. He typifies the spirit of the alert young 
American business man. It was not strange that he should 
be invited to address many large gatherings of business folk, 
for he knows the psychology of business as. few men of his 
age. 

When he began his address on “The New Investor” at the 
\dvertisers Association Convention in New Orleans, he struck 
the keynote in the following paragraph: 


Cars 


Everything that we do which will encourage more new people to 
become direct participants in the activities of corporations, thru 
ownership of stocks or bonds, will very likely hasten the day to which 
we may look forward, when a more unbiased point of view will govern 
the public discussions of corporation affaif$ 


[hen to show that he remembered the text-book which he 
had studied in those early days of the NATIONAL MAGa7INE, 


he continued: 


rhere is no thesis nor text-book, nor any other means of explaining 
corporate business to the uninitiated or thoughtless, which is in any 
way comparable with the lessons which will discover themselves to 
the man who is a stockholder. The reason is quite simple. None of 
the questions regarding the capitalization of an expected future, or 
the justice of earnings of large amounts in comparison to the bare 
dollars invested in physical property, ever arise in the mind of a man 
respecting his personal business. His coldness of heart in these mat- 
ters is manifest only in respect to the other man’s business, particu- 
larly when these principles operate through a corporation owned by 
absentees 


During his business life he has made an intensive study of 
securities, and has studied methods of exploitation, and his 
comments on the methods of financial advertising are most 
pertinent: 


To the average man, including many who buy securities regularly, 
the customary advertisement of a syndicate when bringing out an 
issue, is no more inspiring than an epitaph. Most people would be 
just about as much interested if you were to substitute the dates of 
birth and death of someone for the ‘“‘dated’’ and “‘due’’ in one of these 
cold financial advertisements; in place of the ‘‘authorized issue’’ 
state the number of the decedent’s original children, and put down the 


number now living as the “outstanding amount’’; (Continued on page 464 
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Putting Over the “‘Overland’’ Triumph 


‘The Way John N. Willys Does Things 


Repairing Bicycles as a Boy or Making Motors 
as a Man—the Same Principle Prevails—“‘ Sell 
with Enthusiasm and Deliver the Orders Right’’ 


4E late Fra Elbertus, of East Aurora, once seized his 
comet's tail brush and painted this portrait: 


In my m'nd one of the most efficient business generals 

in the world today is John North Willys. 

Mr. Willys is the owner and general manager of The 
Willys-Overland Comzany. Willys is not only the owner of the 
majority of stock of the company, but Willys is the Willys-Overland 
Company. To own the stock of a concern is one thing, but to have 
your soul animate it, and srell the word “‘success”’ in letters of gold 
over the door, is another. 


The first fair weather of early spring in 1902 brought onto the 
streets of Terre Haute, Indiana, a small, one-lunged gasoline- 
propelled vehicle that boasted three horse-power. It was hard 
starting, noisy, hard-riding, with faulty ignition, poor lubri- 
cation, imperfect bearings, tire troubles and a bucking car- 
buretor. Still it possessed a wonderful fascination for the 
townsfolk who crowded the curbs. Those were the days when 
lerre Haute gasped at the sight of a ‘‘horseless carriage.” 

At about the same time, in Elmira, New York, a progressive 
voung man by the name of Willys was beginning to identify 
himself with the business and social life of the community. 

The early life of John North Willys was no tango tea man. 
\t eighteen he was doing the work of a full-fledged man. He 
has been doing that ever since. 

He began his business career as proprietor of a bicycle shop 
where other kids could get their punctures fixed and have their 
handlebars straightened. This was in Canandaigua, New 
York, which a close scrutiny of the New York map may reveal 
somewhere in the central portion of the state. The aggressive 
youngster was not satisfied with the fair modicum of success 
that attended this venture and moved to Elmira where he 
hoped to find a broader field of endeavor. 

There he established the Elmira Arms Company, dealing 
in guns, bicycles, and phonographs. Gradually the selling 
relation broadened, for patrons of the company discovered that 
they purchased not only tangible articles, but the spirit of 
service. 

From the beginning, Willys paid much attention to the motor 
car business. To him the gasoline-propelled vehicle offered a 
wonderful opportunity for development, and while nearly all 
the cars available suffered from various complications of me- 
chanical troubles, his faith in the future of the industry did not 
waver. 

Indeed, so strong was his confidence, that he divided the 
business of the Elmira Arms Company and created a separate 
department for the merchandising of automobiles. In 1905, this 
branch developed into the American Motor Car Sales Company. 

During the three or four years just previous, several makes 
had been tried and discarded. The search for a-car that would 
sive service was constant and thoro. And to a man imbued 
with the desire to give value received, that search was often 
lisheartening. There were no guide posts on the motor car 
idustry’s road to progress. It was almost impossible to dis- 

nguish, at that time, between the earnest, sincere manufac- 
urer striving to build with an eye to the future and the com- 
nercial adventurer, who, with irresponsible claims and wild 
issertions, was bent upon capitalizing the motor craze. 

The passing years had also seen some amazing changes in the 
‘ittle one-cylinder runabout that had chugged its noisy way 
nru the streets of Terre Haute. It was now longer and broader 
nd another cylinder had grown under the small sloping 
nood. There was a wheel in place of the mule-tail steering 


apparatus. The evolution from a contraption of pain and 
sorrow to a sturdy vehicle had been one of consistent develop- 
ment. Only a few cars had been produced, but where they 
went the name of ‘Overland’ was remembered. Their com- 
parative freedom from mechanical ailments made instant and 
lasting impresion. 

In 1905 the little car packed its few belongings and moved 
eastward to the larger city of Indianapolis, where it became 
the property of a prominent buggy manufacturer. A one-story 
factory building of corrugated iron was erected and plans were 
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formulated to produce cars on a larger scale than heretofore had 
been attempted. 

This year found John ‘Willys casting about for a medium- 
priced car to complete the line then carried by his company. 
His attention finally was directed to the Overland and he 
visited the factory at Indianapolis, where he made a careful 
investigation of both concern and product. With the realization 
that a market, as yet absolutely undeveloped, awaited the 
advent of such a car, he entered into an agreement to dispose 
of the entire factory output. 

Within a few months after his return to Elmira, the Ameri- 
can Motor Car Sales Company had sold and agreed to deliver 
four hundred Overland cars to dealers thruout New York and 
the eastern states. 

Almost from the first deliveries were delayed, and as the 
season advanced the trouble became more acute. In Octoker, 
1907, Willys received word of the imminent failure of the Over- 
land Automobile Company. He climbed into an “upper” 
on the first westbound train and arrived in Indianapolis on the 
following morning, to find the factory shut down, a creditors’ 
meeting in progress, and a receivership petition ready for filing 
on the morrow. 

When Willys arrived in Indianapolis he was a young man 
in the early thirties, modestly tho increasingly successful in his 
chosen work. It was a year when grim panic stalked thru the 
country. Industry, suffering the severe pains of retrenchment, 
was at a standstill. Credit, always timid and reluctant, perched 
on inaccessible heights. 

To young Willys these conditions were simply inconsequen- 
tial parts of the problem to be solved. He had promised delivery 
on Overland motor cars. 

A hurried examination of the company’s affairs revealed 
hopeless failure and in a little room of the Indianapolis hotel 
he sat down to think it out. 

That evening Willys stood before the creditors of the Over- 
land Automobile Company and talked to them in plain, straight- 
from-the-shoulder English. One or two of the men present had 
met him. A few of them, perhaps, had heard his name. But 
to the entire committee the man himself was an unknown 
quantity. Those present saw only a dynamic young man, his 
hands filled with scribbled memoranda, who stood before them 
and pointed the one way out. 

These men were nervous, stubborn and disgruntled. They 
wanted to save what they could from the ruins and they wanted 
immediate settlement. They preferred taking a small sum on 
the spot to risking all thru delay. But they listened to Willys. 
His intense earnestness was of itself compelling. His cheerful 
optimism inspired confidence. 

With himself as chief engineer, operating head, sales manager 


—— 


and financier, he started the factory wheels again. Enough 
cars were completed and delivered to hold the orders and by 
winter he saw the field broadening out. 

Early the next year, Willys acquired the controlling interest 
in the company and decided to better the car and to increase 
the annual output to meet the growing demand. During the 
next season, approximately four thousand Overlands were sold 
to customers. Three large additions were made to the factory, 
but even these did not furnish room enough for the plans that 
were being made for the future. 

It was while Willys was aboard a train on his way to New 
York that his attention was’first directed to Toledo. Breakfast 
had been called and Willys was shaving when he was handed a 
telegram advising that the Pope-Toledo factory was for sale. 
He hurriedly completed his ablutions, foreswore breakfast, 
transferred himself and his effects to the Toledo car, and in a 
few hours had purchased the factory. 

At that time Willys was almost unprepared to take over 
such a large property. The Pope factory contained three 
hundred thousand square feet of floor space and employed as 
many as four hundred men. Willys was willing to stake his 
future on his own O. K. It was another opportunity and he 
grasped it. 

The Overland shops were moved from Indianapolis, and in 
August of the same year it was officially announced that The 
Willys-Overland Company would have ten thousand cars 
ready for delivery during the next season. While others scoffed 
at such tremendous figures. Willys quietly went to work to make 
good the assertion. . 

His progress since that time is a familiar story. From three 
hundred thousand square feet of floor space, the factory has 
grown until today there are sixty-seven buildings containing 
more than seventy-nine acres of floor space. An army of 
thirteen thousand workmen keeps the plant in operation 
twenty-four hours a day. From four hundred cars a year, the 
output of The Willys-Overland Company has increased to the 
tremendous production of more than fifty thousand cars built 
during the past season, so Mr. Willys has announced that he 
will build six hundred cars a day during the present year. 
This story from the bicycle store in Elmira to Toledo represent 
millions of dollars raid in payrolls. The first thing in industry 
is the man who puts in the brain fuse and starts wheels going. 

* * * * 

When the war community work looked about for a leader, 
John Willys was chosen, and night and day, with all his energy 
and organization, he launched and carried thru successfully 
one of the most difficult of the war campaigns—dealing with 
subjects not open for popular discussion and touching many 
sensitive points. But John! Willys did it. 


FROM BUNDLE BOY TO BANKER 


Continued from page 462 


name the minister who buried him in place of the lawyers who passed 
upon the legalities; use all sizes and kinds of type to keep the legibility 
close to that of a tombstone; state that the body is buried here 
instead of ‘recommending the issue as a permanent investment’; 
and finally, down at the bottom, cross ott the safety clause about 
having obtained the data from reliable sources, but not being responsi- 
ble for its accuracy, and substitute the equally good phrase for adver- 
tising purposes, “‘Rest in Peace.’’ 


The closing of his remarkable address was most significant. 
He pointed out how thousands of the plain people were making 
investments in corporations, and how this was stimulated by 
the millions of new people becoming owners of Liberty Bonds. 
This revealed the fact that anyone can buy an income, as well 
as they buy anything else. He closes with a ringing note to 
optimism: 


All these millions of new people have learned three of the first lessons 
of investing in securities; that they can find the money to invest if 
they have the will to do it, that it is a comfort to-cash a coupon and 


receive income which can be spent while the principal remains still 
intact, and that fluctuations may occur in market quotations. In 
developing new buyers of corporation securities now, one may proceed 
in much the same way as tho dealing with people who already were 
security holders. The opportunity to spread out our sales to an 
astonishingly large number of people is practically made to order. 
The beauty of the situation lies in the fact that in vigorously pressing 
our own business we are at the same time performing a_ public 
service. 


The address all thru has a ringing note of optimism showing 
the people not only the advantages, but the necessity of indus- 
trial investments that are used toward the further developmen' 
and expansion of business and trade. 

John McMillin is a man of dynamic force and energy, as is 
indicated in the great work he has accomplished in placing 
millions of dollars of securities. He has opened wider the doors 
of opportunity for the average man to come in closer and share 
whatever benefits may accure from the development of the 
country and its resources. 
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A Welcomed New American Play 


William Hodge in “The Guest of Honor” 


On the Stage and Off the Stage this Popular Actor 


was ADE in America” has become a password to public 
g, @| favor, but in no line of industry or endeavor to secure 
} favor is this fact more readily demonstrated than 
j on the American stage. A few months ago a some- 
what spectacular New York theater impresario 
returned to this country from London with a trunk full of 
dramatic odds and ends, a steamer trunk full of foreign what- 
nots gathered helter-skelter—English dramas, French farces, 
and such et ceteras as the late Charles Frohman was wont to 
dabble in when Barrie and Pinero were taking a vacation. It 
was a doubtful venture in view of the fact that American plays 
are now, for the first time on record, the outstanding vogue 
on the American stage, which by quite universal acknowledg- 
ment, alone maintains the high standards once common to the 
stages on both sides of the North Atlantic ferry. 

Last September William Hodge produced a new American 
comedy bearing the title of “The Guest of Honor." The com- 
edy came to the Wilbur Theater, Boston, October 13, and is 
running at that charming little playhouse yet. In 
the future it will make the rounds of the other 
American cities for two seasons, perhaps even more. 
This is a prediction, to be sure, but it is based upon 
Hodge precedents—as safe a basis as our theatrical 
annals afford. In fact it is largely a question of how 
long Mr. Hodge may care to appear in it before 
producing another play. It is more than likely 
that ‘The Guest of Honor’’ will still be one of the 
most popular attractions on the American stage 
when most of the plays brought here in that afore- 
mentioned trunk have been tried and found wanting 
in the elements that make for solid success in the 
United States. No notable foreign success has ap- 
peared on our stage since Cyril Maude ventured 
forth in “Grumpy,” and Maude has not been able 
to “repeat,” as they say in the theater. Since those 
days, however, Mr. Hodge has produced three great 
successes, one right after the other, beginning with 
“Fixing Sister,” continuing with ““A Cure for Cura- 
bles,” and now coming forward with what promises 
to be the most popular of all his plays, “The Guest 
of Honor.” 

Another typical Hodge success was “A Road to 
Happiness,” but that appeared just before "Grumpy," 
and is not included in the list. Yet there are “critics” 
who have the temerity to exclaim that the Ameri- 
can stage is in the doldrums, dramatically speaking, 
and that the public is enamored of musical comedy. 
It is a perfectly aksurd criticism, for American plays, 
both serious dramas and comedies, were never so 
plentiful or so praiseworthy as they are today. The 
Gallic boudoir farce is really the only alien element 
that finds any special favor, barring, of course, the 
occasional and always welcome Barrie comedy and 
the Shakesperean dramas that, tho of English origin, 
are now the common property of the dramatic stage 
all over the world. 

What proclaims so eloquently the prodigious 
power of the genuine American’ comedy—lively but 
not risque, and as truly native to the country as the 
famous New England turkey and cranberry sauce 
now gracing our holiday tables, is the uninterrupted 

success of such comedies as William Hodge puts forth 


and Author is Like Unto a Host Entertaining Friends 





every other season. It is truly phenomenal success, that which 
this sterling American comedian enjoys year after year, a success 
that does credit not only to the star and playwright himself, 
but to his managers and to Yankee playgoers. Not that other 
American stars lack successes. Not at all. They, too, find 
ample encouragement when ‘they are provided with suitable 
plays, especially American plays. But in the last decade it is 
fair to say that .the always humorous and wholesome William 
Hodge, with his typical American manner of speech and action, 
and his characteristic American point of view, at once shrewd 
and kindly, brave and cheerful, after the manner which Lincoln 
stamped upon American history, and with a fine, clean sense of 
the romance that makes American comedy an attraction for 
the whole family, from grandma down to granddaughter, has 
set the pace for dramatic successes on our stage.. And when 
you see ‘The Guest of Honor,”’ you will see the reason why. 
The new comedy is as bright and exhilarating as spring sun- 
shine, and as true to the natural law that promotes healthy work 





Witt1am Hopce in “THE Guest oF HoNor”’ 
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ScENE From WILLIAM Hopce’s PLEASING PLay, ““THE Guest oF HONOR” 


and play. It is a New York story, but it might have been told 


of any big American city, where virtue is struggling upward 
and onward, and, from time to time, by very force of example, 
making the scales fall from the eyes of the selfish rich. The 
hero is a young writer plodding along cheerily in his dingy “sky 
parlor, and, tho his own tobacco pouch is empty, finding the 
wherewithal to support a broken- 


Shakespeare's fashion, such elements, for example, as the capti- 
vating comedy furnished by the so perfectly natural Irish 
washwoman and her Cockney husband. The character of Mrs. 
Murry is perhaps the drollest Mr. Hodge has ever penned. It 


is immensely amusing, as the roars of laughter at the Wilbur 


proclaim night after night. Yet there is nothing far-fetched 


or palpably artificial. It is true 





down newspaper “vet” and a little 
orphan toy left in the hero's care 
by the toy’s mother, the disowned 
daughter of a well-to-do aristocrat. 
What must impress the audiences 
crowding the playhouse day after 
day is the true American optimism, 
the never-say-die spirit, that lifts 
the hard-pressed young man over 
all okstacles, and enables him at 
the same time to lend a helping 
hand to the helpless blind man and 


more than casual analyst. 


great love for children. 


upon the story. 


As_an antidote for these ‘‘ Jazz times,”’ the latest creation 
from the pen of William Hodge, ‘‘The Guest of Honor,” 
is a decided triumph, but it holds a deeper interest for the 
Written upon sheets of yellow 
‘ note paper, after a hard day’s work at rehearsals and 

performances, in moments stolen from sleep, the story 

reflects clearly Mr. Hodge’s genial personality and his 
Never have the triumvirate of 
characteristics which have made him a leader in his pro- 
fession today been more discernible than in this uncon- 
scious portrayal of himself which is indelibly stamped 
He is the man, the author, and the actor. 


comedy running along its natural 
channel, as in everyday life—life 
that, so carefully and sympatheti- 
cally studied by Mr. Hodge, has 
provided the stage with some of 
its most irresistible and thoroly 
wholesome amusement in the last 
decade. 

But every little stage secret 
has its technical mainspring. If 
William Hodge, in “The Guest 
of Honor,” is breaking records at 








the equally helpless boy. The play 
radiates with the invincible merit that has elevated so many 
Americans to high positions and that has teen the means of 
giving to our democracy its historic reputation for progress amid 
unselfishness. Nothing could be more typical of the genuine 
American spirit, that has faced and overcome oppression all the 
way from Bunker Hill to Chateau-Thierry. than this character of 
John Weatherbee, American poet and novelist, as conceived and 
executed by Mr. Hodge's artistry. And when the play is over 
and done, and patient merit meets the reward waiting it more 
abundantly in the United States than anywhere else in the whole 
wide world, the audience feels both pride and pleasure—as it 
always feels after witnessing a Hodge play. And this feeling, 
which Mr. Hodge has power to evoke for the simple reason 
that he indulges in no dramatic lies, but portrays with the skill 
of a true philosopher the course of invincible worth and justice, 
explains the secret of the unbroken series of Hodge successes. 

There are delightful secondary elements in “The Guest of 
Honor,” all pictured as thru a mirror held up to nature, in Wil- 








the Wilbur, it is because he not 
only writes comedy masterpieces for the plain people, but also 
because he provides the key for performances that invariably 
charm the playgoer whose tastes have not been utterly 
spoiled by cabarets and burlesques. “Be natural!” is Mr. 
Hodge's one and only rule. None of our stars give closer 
heed to Hamlet's famous advice to the players, and none, 
consequently, is showered with richer rewards, and particu- 
larly with respect and admiration of a following whose name is 
literally legion. The simplicity and truthfulness of the comedy 
itself finds a match in the wholly engaging simplicity and natur- 
alness of the performance, whose pace and key are estab- 
lished by the ever delicate, yet vigorous, art of the star himself. 
And it is to Mr. Hodge's credit that season in and season 
out he surrounds himself with a very capable company, and 
that with the star acting as guide, philosopher and friend to 
these supporting players, each performance is delightfully 
spontaneous. The dramatic seasons affords all too few such 
breaths of sweet springtime. 
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Completing the Ballot Control 


How the Voters Can Deal With the Candidates for Public Office and Hold 
Them to Deliver the Goods Promised 


OW under our present system of selecting representa- 

tives, every candidate, as soon as he assumes a 

f public office, becomes the controller and master of 

the destinies of his constituents.’ So spoke Francis 

A. Reilly, member of the New York bar, and one of 

those typically American young men of this age who are pro- 

gressive to a degree, and sensitively zealous in the application 

of his profession in the hour of his country’s need. Clean-cut 

and a clear thinker, he has foreseen the coming demands of 

the American people for a system more productive of certain 

representation, and he has brought forward this plan of which 
he tells. 

“The agent makes no agreement whatsoever at the time of 
his election as to what he will do or how he will do it. Whatever 
promises are made are oral, and like all oral contracts in busi- 
ness, are unenforceable and often unestablishable,”’ he points 
out. “If the agent's actions injure his constituents, or run 
counter to their will, there is no way of holding him respon- 
sible, and if he is evasive, there is no way of being certain as 
to what his pre-election promises were. This method of creating 
an agent with power to do unlimited injury to his principal 
and to avoid responsibility therefor, is one which would not 
for a minute be countenanced in ordinary business dealings. 
When we vote at the present time, we vote not for principles, 
but for names. 

“The one easy and effective way in which this direct ex- 
pression can be had is by adopting the old-fashioned and old- 
established business practice of putting into writing the promises 
of the parties and their candidates to voters. This means an 
agreement between the various parties and the candidates 
nominated by them on the one hand, and the voters whose 
support is solicited in any election on the other. When the voter 
creates an agent, the voter is the principal, whose wishes, 
insofar as they have taken definite form at the time of election, 
should be respected and followed. Verbal promises of the party 
or candidate have been proved time and again to be changeable 
without notice by the elected candidate, and the voter has been 
left to a grumbling fate.” 

In what he calls The Ballot Contract plan, Mr. Reilly sets 
forth that the remedy for this condition will involve no expense 
worth mentioning and no complication in the present election 
machinery. The only step necessary, he explains, would be 
to have the ballot in the form of a contract which will set forth 
such of the terms of the agency created by the voter as have 
been the subject of party action. 

“These terms can be reduced to a very brief form,” he 
avows, “and can be printed on every ballot on which appears 
the name of any candidate for national office. 

“The marking of the ballot by the voter would be, in effect, an 
acceptance of and a signing by him of the contract as-submitted. 

“As an illustration of the advantages of such a method, we 
can take the matter which is now most prominently before the 
public—the Peace Treaty, including the League of Nations. If 
this question should not be decided at the time of the next 
national political convention, the Republican and Democratic 
parties could make a short statement of their respective posi- 
tions, and agree that, if elected, the particular party and all 
candidates thereof would carry into effect the terms of the 
contract submitted to the voters. 

“The Democratic party could agree as follows: 


The Democratic party pledges itself and all candidates elected 
under its name to bring about the ratification of the Treaty of Peace 


and the covenants of the League of Nations, as submitted by President 
Wilson to the United States Senate, without change, reservation, or 
amendment. 


“The Republican party could agree as follows: 


The Republican party pledges itself and all candidates elected under 
its name to reject the Treaty of Peace and Covenants of the League 
of Nations unless and until the following reservations, amendments 
and modifications are made therein: 

1. The restcration of Shantung to China. 

2. A more specific provision guaranteeing and recognizing the 

inviolability of the Monroe Doctrine. 

3. An equal number of votes in the League for the United States 
to that allowed to any other nation or empire and its territorial 
and colonial possessions. 

. The unrestricted control by each individual nation of internal 
questions, such as immigration and emigration. 

. The right of any nation to refuse to accept any mandate over 
any other country or gcvernment, and to refuse to go to war 
to protect the territorial rights of any other government. 


“The great national parties assembled in national conven- 
tion can adopt what will be termed the ‘Ballot Contract,’ 
which would be an epitome of the usual platform adopted by 
such parties and which would be limited in length, say, to not 
more than three hundred words. It need not ke a detailed 
story of the party's history or the reasons (Continued on page 475) 
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‘* Stepping Lively”? Toward Ending Strikes 


The Work of Leagues at Home 


A Simple Matter of Industrial Justice— Man 
to Man as Outlined by Stephen A. Day 


IN the early days of the McKinley administration, 
Wood was White House 
physician, Mr. Day's father, William R. Day of 
Ohio, was secretary of state and Stephen A. Day 
was a young boy riding about in the White House 
carriages with his mother and her friend, Mrs. McKinley. 
William R. Day, associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court weighs about one hundred and twenty-five pounds; but 
the Day family is not to be weighed mentally in avoirdupois. 


back in 1897, Leonard 


Stephen A. Day inherits the 
legal acumen of five genera- 
tions of great lawyers and 
statesmen, and one of these 
days, | predict he will be a 
man to be reckoned with in 
public life in the United States. 

Back in a direct line, five 
generations before him, was 
Chief Justice Swift of Connec- 
ticut, author of Swift's Digest, 
the American Blackstone. 
Rufus Spalding of Ohio, called 
“the right bower of intellectu- 
al liberty in America,” was 
next. After him came Luther 
Day, chief justice of Ohio for 
seventeen years and author of 
the famous decision which 
liberalized negro education in 
the state. William R. Day, 
Stephen's father, was made a 
United States district judge 
by President Harrison; was ap- 
pointed secretary of state by 
President McKinley; associate 
justice by President Roosevelt, 
and chosen for a member of 
the Peace Commission by 
President Wilson. President 
Taft honored him by appoint- 
ing his second son, William L. 
Day. a judge of the United 
States District Court in 
Cleveland. 

Thus it will be seen that the 
leadership of Stephen A. Day 
is borne gracefully and natu- 
rally. No one acquainted with 
his antecedents could be sur- 
prised by his pure ideals or his 
ambition to serve his fellow- 
men. The great lawyers from 
whom he descends were fore- 
most in championing liberty, 
and helping free the slaves. 
[he homely language of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, ever ringing true, 
runs thru the sentences he de- 
claims to support the League 
of Industrial Justice 

In an appeal to the pastors 
of Chicago, issued on the Sat- 


By H. I. HAZLETON 


Photo by Matzene, Chicago 


STEPHEN A. Day 


the words: 


urday preceding the great strike of steel workers, Mr. Day used 
“We must have industrial peace. The men who 
gloriously gave their lives for the nation in France have not 
died in vain. Everything in America is not secondary to in- 
dustrial disputes. There is a nation of men and women de- 
serving of a better treatment than must be the natural result 
of a testing of strength between Fitzpatrick and Gary. 

“On. behalf of the millions who have no opportunity for 
protest, on behalf of the millions who have been strained almost 


to the breaking point by the 
pain and stress of the great 
war, and upon behalf of the 
millions who will be the inno- 
cent sufferers, the League for 
Industrial Justice asks both 
of you to pause before you 
light the flame that may 
destroy American peace and 
prosperity. 

“Both sides must be pre- 
pared to make concessions 
and get together upon the 
basis of a square deal to all. 
We are not so ignorant and 
uncivilized that questions of 
this kind cannot ke arbitrated. 
It must come to an arbitration 
because it is inconceivable that 
the people will suffer or wait 
until one side has destroyed 
the other. The cost of living 
is too high to stand for any 
more of this nonsense. If we 
have learned anything from 
recent events it is time to 
make application of some part 
of this new-found wisdom. 

“The League for Industrial 
Justice on behalf of the mil- 
lions of American citizens not 
involved in this dispute insists 
that this matter be settled by 
arbitration without delay. The 
people simply will not stand 
for the serious loss and hard- 
ships that must follow if this 
strike shall be of long duration. 

“Nothing can be built upon 
the ruins of sound principles. 
There is no victory in crushing 
what is fundamentally right, 
even tho temporarily it may 
be misguided.” 

Such is the spirit which 
brought into being the League 
for Industrial Justice. It pro- 
poses to deal with the labor 
problem in the broad: spirit of 
human brotherhood, enunci- 
ated by Lincoln: ‘With malice 
toward none—with charity for 
all.”" (Continued on page 472) 
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Are You Only 


What’s Your Percentage of Efficiency ? 






“Half There” 


Why Is It That Twicé as Many Men Are Dying Now 


Y is it that the average man, as recently stated by 
} one of our well-known scientists, is only 50 per cent 
| A fi physically efficient and thirty per cent mentally 
f efficient? It is largely because of universal bad 
habits of diet and bad care of the physical machine 
generally, according to Dr. R. R. Daniels, well-known Denver 
doctor, and recognized authority on dietetics, who, in his little 
magazine, The Hygienist, published out in Denver, sends forth 
monthly broadsides against the habits of the human family. 
He says “the alert brain and untiring body are both largely 
matters of good health; the man who is only ‘half there’ is only 
near well; while the failure among mankind is a sick man—a 
man who is sick in a way which is not usually recognized as 
such.” 

Another pet theory of Dr. Daniels is that seventy-five per 
cent of the sickness, both acute and chronic, is due in good part 
directly and indirectly to errors at the table; not the least of 
which is overeating. In support of this theory he cites the fact 
that the war-time food restrictions in Sweden lowered the death- 
rate twenty per cent and decreased sickness sufficiently to 
result in a total saving of $200,000,000 a year. Applied to the 
United States, food reform just to the extent of curbing our 
appetites and cutting off, or in other words doing without 
some of the harmful luxuries of the table, would effect a 
saving in loss of life and sickness alone, amounting to two 
and one-half billion dollars yearly. 

Why is it that now twice as many men are dying in the prime 
of life as did forty years ago? The answer to this very important 
question, according to Dr. Daniels, isto be found in our modern 
habits of living. He says: “As the male mortality between 
forty and fifty has doubled, so has the consumption of meat, 
coffee, tobacco and patent medicines. Too much food, too 
little exercise, stimulants, late hours and bad air—these are 
the things, not hard work, that put the strenuosity into the 
‘strenuous life.’ 

‘Right food and good hygiene and a little time spent daily 
in intelligent tuning-up the machine, will double the average 
man’s working power and enable him to ‘take it on high’ 
without wearing out his machine in middle life. 

“None of us have learned to eat,” he asserts. “The body 
and the brain are built, kept in repair, and kept running on 
what we eat, yet the important matter of the selection of this 
building material, this repair material, and this fuel is left to 
the whims of our cooks and chefs, and to the dictates of our 
pampered palates. Under scientific methods of feeding the 
farmers are raising far better stock than twenty years ago. 
Our government spends millions yearly, experimenting and 
telling the farmers how to feed colts, calves and pigs so as to 
make better horses, cows, and hogs, but not a dollar to learn 
how to feed boys and girls to grow to be sturdy men and women 
with good brains.” 

Dr. Daniels is a warm advocate of the regular yearly physical 
examination idea as now recommended by several of the big 
insurance companies. “The man who owns a $6,000 automo- 
bile thinks five or ten dollars is money well spent in having 
the machine carefully inspected each month, but a yearly exam- 
ination of his own body that is earning for him $50,000 a year, 
is usually not considered of sufficient importance to warrant 
the small expenditure of time and money,”’ he declares. “But,” 
said he, “it is coming, with our modern methods of examination, 
that we can tell definitely whether or not a man is really as 
well as he seems, or whether he is living so as to overwork vital 





in the Prime of Life as Did Forty Years Ago? 





organs that will put him out in a few years. 
the robust men who are headed toward apoplexy at fifty-five, 
and change their habits of eating and living to those compatible 
with a long and useful life.” 

Dr. Daniels, the author of the ‘Daniels Idea,” is one of the 
well-known doctors in the West, where he has been established 
as a successful practitioner for thirteen years. 


We can check up 





Dr. R. R. DANIELS 


Of Denver, Editor of ‘The Hygienist’’ magazine, who says that much 

of the inefficiency, and most of the failures in life, as well as a good 

part of the actual disease, are all due to the fact that most folks have 

never learned how and what to eat, and how to care for the physical 
machine 


Dr. Daniels is still under forty years of age; but with the aid 
of his publication has a national following, and patients from 
all the western and southern states. His theory is not a fad, 
but is simply based on the proposition that we have never 
learned the art and science of eating, and the right care of the 
body generally. 
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‘* Moribund at Times But Mighty in Emergencies” 


The Civic Breakwaters 


The Functions of Chambers of Commerce in the Troubled 
Seas of Business, Firmly Standing Four-square for Law 
and Order, Civic Rights and Community Interests 


@] FANDING four-square for the preservation or pro- 
motion of civic rights in an emergency, there is never 
any question as to the position of a chamber of 
commerce when public safety is concerned. It may 
have been moribund at certain times,. but recent 

events have revealed their organizations a bulwark of strength 
never dreamed possible in placid days. Its activities, including 
as they do, everybody's business, require broad-minded men of 
sound business judgment in control—men unafraid to stand 
fearlessly for what is for the welfare of the city and com- 
munity-at-large. An instance of this work is demonstrated 
when the crisis of the Boston police strike riot situation arose. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce was equal to its responsi- 
bility, and its actions reflected the usual cool-headed, but de- 
termined, stand for the protection of the rights of all the people. 
The appeal of the Chamber of Commerce aroused in the people- 
at-large the spirit of ‘76, and stirred them to come forth in 
defense of home and fireside. While heretofore known as a 
body of four thousand five hundred individuals, many of 
whom did not know each other, and who had in common only 
the contact of paying dues to the same organization, recog- 
nized thru this situation that they had a common heritage and 
responsibility, that of public welfare and protection. 

When the police commissioner of Boston first announced 
his objections to the men of the force affiliating with an outside 
organization, the board of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce met and unanimously voted to offer the support of the 
Chamber to the commissioner, and at the same time notified 
the Governor of the stand that the Chamber had taken. Being 
a strictly non-partisan body the Chamber felt that it might 
be of much use in bringing about an amiable settlement of the 
difficulty between the men and the officials, and the board of 
directors therefore waited upon the Mayor, who selected a 
committee of thirty-four citizens*to act as a medium. 


This committee, reported to the Mayor that the policemen - 


undoutedly had grievances in regard to working conditions, 
but it remained adamant as far as favoring an outside affilia- 
tion. It was proposed to call together a broad representative 
body of citizens to crystalize public sentiment and to draw 
up a program which the citizens would be willing to follow, 
thus minimizing the danger of riots and looting. James J. 
Storrow was appointed by the Chamber of Commerce as the 
chairman of this board, and the directors then drew up 
an ideal list of representatives to work with him. When it 
became apparent that the police officers were actually going 
to leave their posts Commissioner Curtis took advantage of 
the Chamber's early letter and asked it for assistance in re- 
cruiting a volunteer force. This assistance the Chamber 
gave, allowing the Commissioner two rooms in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building and supplying an office force. Here 
the first day some sixty or seventy-five recruits were gained, 
while on the following days the totals reached as high as five 
hundred in one day. This is just one instance of the work 
that the Chamber of Commerce is doing thruout the United 
States today. Wherever an unbiased opinion can be used for 
the promotion of industry or of better civic conditions, there 
is always a Chamber of Commerce ready and willing to help 
with the needed advice. 
+ * * * 

Not alone does the work have to be along industrial lines, 
for often a Chamber of Commerce is responsible for much of 
the progressive legislation which goes on in its state. For 


instance, an idea may emanate from the executive offices, 
either from the City Hall or the State House, and the matter 
referred to the Chamber for investigation by one of the special 
committees which are as necessary an adjunct to a Chamber 
of Commerce as water is to a fish. This committee then secures 
all the information possible upon the project, pro and con, and 
after careful consideration the result is reported to the source 
from which the idea emanated. Thus the work of a Chamber 
of Commerce becomes preventative as well as constructive, 
for many times legislation which would prove unbeneficial to 
the community is defeated. ‘An example of this latter is shown 
in the Chamber's recommendation to Governor Coolidge, at 
the time of his taking office, that a state commission on 


commerce, both foreign and domestic, (Continued on page 477) 


J. R. MacomBER 
President of Boston Chamber of Commerce 
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The Poetess of the Plain People 


Songs of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Priestess of the Cult of Happiness for the 
Average Soul Seeking to Express Itself 


7agmq\S a filmy cloud passes on into infinitude, the soul of 
} Ella Wheeler Wilcox seemed to pass from life to the 
Ly immortality of which she often sang as a poet. 
American to her innermost fiber, not the flag-waving 
Americanism, but American in her ideals, her life and 
circumstances, in her qualities and her defects, the late Mrs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox is mourned by more unknown admirers 
than she ever could have met in person had she lived a thou- 
sand years. With the passing of this personality of infinite 
charm, whose receipt of the last “Great Assignment’’ ended 
the career of a woman whose place in American letters cannot 
for a long time be determined, not the least surprise will be 
the revealing to the many cultured people who have been 
accustomed to regard her lightly, of the love estimation in 
which she is held by the people. It is likely to prove as great 
a surprise as her success was to the editor of the New York 
Mercury, who returned her first poem with an adjuration not 
to try to write poetry for her own sake and for the sake 
of the world. 
Her last illness was brought on by a year of strenuous 
work among the soldiers in the-hospitals and canteens 
of France, in accord with those high ideals of Ameri- 
canism to which she had dedicated a great part of her 
life. 
Mrs. Wilcox has been called the most popular 
American poet, but when interrogated as to her opinion 
of her own popularity, she said: 
“Indeed I am not the most popular, for | assign 
that honor to that grand character, James Whitcomb 
Riley.” 
The little country lass, born at Johnstown Centre, 
Wisconsin, in 1885—biographies give no more approxi- 
mate date—ardently loved play, dancing, books, ex- 
citement and pleasure. She longed for wealth and 
comfort, and had a character of determination and 
initiative; a capacity for work that was the real 
ground and fundamental of her success, and an imagi- 
nation of prodigious power. This imagination reached 
reality when the American poet and author was pre- 
sented to the reigning monarchs of England at Buck- 
ingham Palace. The legion of admirers of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox felt an intense interest in the event, not so 
much because of the honor conferred, but because 
each reader was curious to know the impression of a favorite 
author of the splendor and ceremony of the European court; 
her impression of royalty in the original instead of ori the stage 
or in pictures and books. To the little western girl whose early 
acquaintanceship with such scenes was gleaned from the pages 
of religiously-preserved copies of “The Arabian Nights,” 
“Gulliver's Travels," and a few of Shakespeare's plays of her 
father’s, the oft-read story of kings and queens, princes and 
princesses recorded in these famous editions was now a reality. 
The elegance and pomp of the British assemblage was not lost 
upon the American guest, and the preponderance of beauty, 
both in personnel and surroundings, called forth her heartiest 
admiration. Still when she returned to the land of her birth, 
it was with an ardent love for the simple life in America. 
Ella Wheeler began to write as soon as she could read. When 
she was only eight years old she wrote a novel, composed verses 
for the head of each chapter, put in a preface, declaring that the 
story was true, and bound it with wallpaper torn from the 
kitchen wall. “Since then she has gained success and a lasting 


love, not only thru her prose and poetry, but thru several plays 
which have met with promising results. She was a prolific 
writer, and it mattered not whether she was on one of her 
numerous tours around the world, or in the study of her famous 
bungalow at Short Beach, Connecticut, which was the Mecca 
of many pilgrims during the latter years of ‘her life, when the 
inspiration to write seized her. Fully conscious of her own im- 
portance, she was, nevertheless, invariably simple and cordial. 
Among her best known works are her “Poems of Passion,” 
which, when published singly met with success, so much so that 
she gathered them into a single volume and published them 
under the above title, and this resulted in loud outcries by 
narrow-minded reformers, who claimed that they were immoral, 
but who relished the thought conveyed when issued singly. 
Mrs. Wilcox loved all things, and this great love inspired 
her to write that one article which has established her in the 
hearts of humanity with Riley and Whitman—her verses on 


Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX AND HER MANDOLIN 


“What Love Is,” wherein occur the lines which, better than 
any other, could be woven into a fitting epitaph for this noble 
American, whose whole life has been a shining example of her 
writings: 

Love is in all things, all things are in love, 

Love is the aim of every human soul, 

And he who hath not loved hath missed life’s goal. 

Can I ever forget the day that I spent as her guest at her 
bungalow home at Short Beach? It was a Sunday afternoon 
and she was surrounded by her friends, who came from far and 
wide. Mrs. Wilcox was nothing if not individual, and this 
day, attired in an oriental gown, she was reclining on a low 
divan and welcoming her callers in that gracious manner that 
is ever associated with her name. No gushing welcome of con- 
ventional phrase; a word or two conveying sincere pleasure— 
sincerity was the keynote to her whole personality—no mere 
conventional invitation to “come again,” but a wholesome, 
cheerful welcome that made one long to come often and stay 
late. There was no ice to break, for one always felt at ease 
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with her, and this day, as she played 
those old selections on the mandolin 
from “Heart Songs,” which hold 
such soothing powers, she seemed in 
truth a queen—a queen in her home. 

The gentle, beautiful courtesy be- 
tween husband and wife touched the 
heart. Their close companionship 
was revealed to me as we visited the 
rock on which they were wont to sit 
and gaze out upon the sea, seeking 
inspirations brought to their shores 
by the restless waves from far-off 
lands. She pointed to the favorite 
cottage of Robert Wilcox, just out- 
side of their bungalow, where he 
penned many of his novels. 

Again | caught an intimate glimpse 
of this wonderful character as | was 
shown her boudoir, entirely finished 
in white, where she spent hours upon 
hours and within whose four walls 
many of her best poems had had 
their birth. Thru the window I could 
hear the swish of the waves to the 
tune of which many of her songs 
were sung. There on the table was 
her pen, the ink not yet dry from 
recent writing, with which she could 
dash off a poem which the following 
day would be read by millions in the 
daily papers of the country. Her 
drama was too deep for popularity, but her verse, which 
retained much of the pastoral scenes of her childhood, had 
more depth that was understandable by everybody than the 
offerings of any other poet of the time. There was a univer- 
sality to Ella Wheeler Wilcox that touched every individual 
with renewed hope and inspiration. 

Her eyes mirrored the intensity of her soul. She foreshadowed 
new faiths and many new thought movements, and loved and 
extended a warm and generous sympathy to each new cult 


Te 


Mrs. WiLcox IN Court Dress 


advanced. She herself was a firm 
believer in reincarnation, and often 
wrote deeply and seriously on the 
subject. She lived as she desired, 
and many times over fulfilled the 
ambition of her youth to have com- 
fort and plenty. When her husband, 
her lover and comrade passed away, 
she remarked: “It seems as if I lived 
in a cage. I want to go somewhere, 
anywhere, just to meet the lover of 
all my life and youth.” 

Deprived of the happiness of rear- 
ing children of her own, her only 
baby dying at birth, she lavished al! 
the pent-up mother love within her 
upon the little tots around her. She 
was also very fond of pets, and her 
fancy in this regard ran to cats, of 
which she had several. 

Well do I remember the day she 
related to me the motive for her poem 
“The Arrow,” which was published in 
the Nationac. A friend of her youth 
had worked with her and had watched 
her climb to the heights of success 
with distorted vision and jealous of 
her achievements, had spoken bitter. 

™ cruel words, had shot an arrow into 
i: her heart, which had severed the life- 
long friendship. These heartrending 
verse, vibrant with impassioned sobs, 
were typical of the work of Mrs. Wilcox in whom great joy, or 
all-pervading sorrow found ready expression thru her versatile 
pen. 

And now that she has passed on, and her body cremated. 
and the ashes laid to rest within the rock where she and he: 
lover-husband used to sit, as was her wish, her fame and spirit 
still live and will continue to be a source of inspiration to others 
long after many who claimed greater fame than she have 
passed into oblivion. 


“ sad aaa” 


THE WORK OF LEAGUES AT HOME 


Continued from page 468 


The time seems opportune. The spirit of brotherhood 
kindled by the war is spreading and taking root, tho its radiance 
may be for the moment dimmed. The sons of employers and 
the sons of laborers fought shoulder to shoulder, mingled their 
blood on foreign battlefields, and lie buried side by side in the 
soil of France they hallowed by the supreme sacrifice. No 
longer should they fight. 

The League for Industrial Justice favors a national corpor- 
ation law as the first element in ending industrial disputes. 
It would apply only to the railroads and large scale industries 
engaged in interstate commerce. It would give a share of 
the stock to the wage earners subject to purchase by them 
alone on favorable terms, to the end that the wage earner could 
become co-owners as well as co-workers in their industries. 
There would be no diminution of the American standard of 
living; no change in the wages paid. Thru the ownership of 
stock the wage earners would become genuine partners and 
have a voice in management. They would sit in council with 
the owners and have a say in settlement of disputes. A better 
understainding could not help but make for larger profits. 

Open books would reveal the true state of corporate finances, 
and no discontent would result from the suspicion that 
enormous profits are being concealed, giving the employers 
great gains at the expense of the men. 

“Private enterprise,’ says Mr. Day, “must adjust itself to 
the basis of the square deal and then go forward triumphantly 
to greater rewards than have ever come in the past.” He 


believes that the surest ‘safeguard against any vicious or de- 
structive legislation is the timely enactment of sane, construc- 
tive and salutary laws which will protect and not destroy 
American business enterprises. So he favors the enactment 
of a great national corporation law, based upon a square deal 
to every one involved. 

One strike has been settled in Chicago by the League. The 
garage workers, twenty-three thousand strong, are now its 
members, as are ¢ight hundred of their employers. All this 
was brought about largely by Daniel G. Smith, labor leader, 
who has won the respect of all. Mr. Smith, general chairman 
for the Roék Island System of the Switchmen's Union of North 
America. 

Mr. Smith was won over to the principles of Mr. Day with 
great difficulty, but he was convinced of their soundness and 
he has convinced others. He is now chairman of the League 
for Illinois. 

“Men,” he will say, “you cannot do away with capital. It 
must be reckoned with. Neither can capital get along without 
you. Weare necessary toeachother. The strike is a mistake. 

Mr. Smith had been in nineteen strikes up to 1894, when he 
took a leading part in the great railroad strike in Chicago, 
which led President Cleveland to call out United States troops. 
For twenty-four years he has been in the employ of the Rock 
Island. Today he is one of the substantial citizens of Chicago 
and has been honored by election to the membership of the 
Association of Commerce. 
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The Round Table That Had No Robin 





The Industrial Conference Debacle 
James A. Metcalf Tells the Story of Why the Important Plans Miscarried 


OM the very hour it was called, the Industrial 
Conference at Washington was foredoomed to 
failure. 
Now that the failure is a fact, it is easy to write 
this, but a brief analysis of the situation will dis- 
close why these portends of disruption and disagreement were 
apparent from the very outset. 

Readers of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE may recall an article 
appearing in the July issue, which outlined a suggestion made 
to Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson some eight or nine months 
ago, for the calling of what he pleased to term a National 
Industrial Peace Conference. 

The delay in convening the Industrial Conference was only 
one unfavorable factor operating to cause the recent unfortu- 
nate debacle at Washington. The primary and fundamental 
mistake was made in the composition of the Conference, 
in giving to it such a miscellaneous and strangely-assorted 
personnel. 

The suggestion of such a conference, made in the NATIONAL, 
was that it should be composed solely of numerically-equal 
and definitely-designated representatives of employers and 
employees. Why it was deemed necessary or advisable to 
include representatives of the public, of the farmers and of the 
women, has been difficult to understand. 

There are but two direct factors or. elements in industry—the 
employer and the employee. It is necessary only to bring these 
two together, to get them face to face without distractions or 
outside influences intervening, to make them understand and 
appreciate each other's viewpoint. The trouble in the past 
has been that employers and employees have been all the time 
talking “at” each other instead of “to” each other. In the 
conference just held at Washington unfortunately, they did not 
get away from the old order of things—under the conditions 
there existing it was impossible for them to do so. There was 
no opportunity offered for a heart-to-heart talk by these two 
industrial factors. Too many cooks spoiled the broth. There 
were too many well-intentioned persons anxious and eager to 
exploit some personal pet theory concerning remedies for indus- 
trial unrest. Right off the bat, before the members of the 
three groups—or at. least the two in particular—had been able 
to satisfy themselves whether the others had horns on them, 
zealous reformers began urging this or that definite policy or 
plan for adoption. The result was confusion from the start. 
Some of the conferees believed they could reach final conclu- 
sions at one leap. These intellectual acrobatics sufficed nothing 
except to “put everybody up in the air.” 


* * * * 


What shall we say of the so-called “public group?” Again 
it is hard to understand the considerations which influenced 
President Wilson when he determined upon its representatives. 
\ccording to the theory of the Conference, after it convened, 
this public group was to serve as an intermediary, a balance 
wheel, a composing influence operating between the two ex- 
tremes—'‘the extreme right’’ and ‘the extreme left,’ as the 
expressions were used in newspaper comment. And yet, prom- 
inent in this public group was Judge Gary of the Steel Corpo- 
ration, who is just at this time the outstanding personification 
and exemplification of employer. : 

Is it not pertinent to inquire in what respect Judge Gary 
was qualified to sit in that Conference as a representative of 
the public? 





It has been significantly pointed out that there were more 
actual employers of labor among the members of the public 
group than in the so-called “capital group.” 

These are things hard to understand, trying to look at it 
from the viewpoint of two months ago, when the plans for the 
Conference were in the making. 

As a matter of fact, the dear public needed no representation 
in the Conference. It was a superfluous and unnecessary 
arrangement. The public is supposed to sit as the jury, watching 
the progress of the employer-employee case and rendering the 
final verdict. This verdict must be rendered in the form of 
an overpowering public opinion and not by a few arbitrarily- 
selected “representatives” of the public who might be asked 
to sit in this Conference. 

When the vote came upon the resolution concerning “‘collec- 
tive bargaining,” the public group voted with the labor group; 
but this fact does not justify the situation nor conceal the 
complications which resulted from the composition of the 
Conference. 


* * * * 


When the Conference entered into its first session and its 
members began to take stock of things, what was the situation 
there presented? The representatives of labor must have 
looked about and found themselves, so far as individual per- 
sonnel and presumed or natural inclinations were concerned, 
outnumbered about two to one. This did not prove to be the 
case as the sessions continued, but it looked that way at the 
outset. The inevitable result must have been that the repre- 
sentatives of labor were, perhaps half unconsciously, placed 
on the defensive. This condition must have been the real 
reason for the early adoption of the “unit rule.” It certainly 
exercised a powerful psychological influence. There was soon 
evident a spirit of antagonism instead of conciliation. 


THE PARAMOUNT QUESTION WAS UNTOUCHED 


It is supposed that the Conference finally split on a funda- 
mental question, when the “collective bargaining” resolution 
was defeated and Mr. Gompers announced that the labor 
representatives must withdraw. This was, in truth, a funda- 
mental question so far as the deliberations of the Conference 
went, but as a matter of fact real fundamentals were never 
reached—the paramount question remained untouched. 

This point may only be touched upon here, practically as it 
was broached to Secretary Lane, chairman of the Conference, 
in a letter while the sessions were in progress, in the hope 
that it might direct attention to that which must form the foun- 
dation of any enduring structure of industrial peace which may 
be erected in this or any other country. 

There is only one paramount, supremely vital, all-absorbing 
and all-inclusive question in the industrial world today— 
that is the absolute necessity of elaborating and putting into 
effect a just and equitable system of equalizing incomes. It 
is a matter of “what the other fellow gets.” Beside this one 
question all others sink into comparative insignificance, includ- 
ing even the open shop, the right to organize, collective bar- 
gaining, and all the other incidental problems which are creating 
constant friction, destructive unrest, even going so far in 
some instances as riot and bloodshed. Settle this one para- 
mount question—giving to the workers a definite share in the 
profits accruing from their labor—and all these other things 
will take care of themselves. If a man 
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Not An Age For Weaklings— 
Nation Demands Men 
of Blood and Iron 


Physician says Iron is Absolutely Essential to Greatest Development 
of Physical and Mental Power 


How Organic Iron—Nuxated Iron—Helps Put 
Renewed Vim and Energy Into the Veins of the 
Weak, Run-Down, Infirm and Aged—Often Increases 


Their Strength in Two Weeks’ Time. 


This is not an age for weaklings— 
war-time methods of living have raised 
the physical standards of the nation. 
So many modern men and women have 
more iron in their blood today as a 
result of eating coarse foods and living 
in the open that their vigorous health 
and untiring energy are in sharp con- 
trast to the weak, run-down condition 
of those whose blood is literally starving 
for want of iron. To possess the power, 
energy, and endurance that win, we 
must keep the blood rich in strength- 
giving iron, and unless sufficient iron 
is obtained from our foods it must be 
supplied in some form which is easily 
absorbed and assimilated by the sys- 
tem. For this purpose physicians below 
explain why they prescribe organic iron 
—Nuxated Iron—which, by enriching 
the blood and creating thousands of 
new red blood cells, often quickly trans- 
form the flabby flesh, toneless tissues, 
and pallid cheeks of weak, anaemic 
men and women into a glow of health. 
It increases the strength of delicate, 
nervous, run-down folks in two weeks’ 
time in many instances. 


In commenting upon the probability of 
building up a stronger race of people by 
increasing the supply of iron in the blood, 
Dr. George H. Baker, formerly Physician 
and Surgeon, Monmouth Memorial Hos- 
pital of New Jersey, says: 

“Iron is absolutely necessary to change 
food into living tissue, muscle and brain. 
Refined foods and modern methods of 
cooking have robbed us of much of the 
iron which Nature intended we should 
receive, and there is no doubt in my mind 
that the coarse foods of wartime, with 
their greater percentage of strength-giving 
iron, have materially aided in building up 
a stronger race of people. But unless this 
iron is obtained from our food, it must be 
supplied in some form that is easily assimi- 


lated if we want to possess power, 
energy, and endurance. For supplying 
this deficiency and increasing the red 
blood corpuscles, I know of nothing more 
effective than organic iron—Nuxated Iron’ 
From a careful examination of the formula, 
and my own tests of Nuxated Iron, I feel 
convinced that it is a preparation which 
any physician can take himself or pre- 
scribe for his patients with the utmost 
confidence of obtaining highly beneficial 
and satisfactory results.” 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly 
physician of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor 
Dept.), New York, and the Westchester 
County Hospital, says: “Thousands are 
held back in life for want of sufficient iron 
in the blood. A weak body means a weak- 
ened brain, weak nerve force means 
weakened will power, and like the race 
horse beaten by a nose, many a capable 
man or woman falls just short of winning 
because they don’t back up their men- 
tality with the physical strength and energy 
which come from having plenty of iron in 
the blood. That irritable twitch, that fit 
of despondency, that dizzy, fearful feeling 
—these are the sort of signals Nature 
gives to tired, listless folks when the blood 
is clamoring for strength-giving iron— 
more iron to restore the health by enriching 
the blood and creating thousands of new 
red blood cells. 

“Therefore, I strongly advise those who 
feel the need of a strength and blood 
builder to get a physician’s prescription 


It Is the Iron- 
Blooded§ Men 
Who} Master 
tih’e} Ne'rve- 
Racking Jobs— 
While} the’ Hand 
of § Fate¥ Ruth- 
lessly? Pushes 
Aside‘ thelWeak- 
lings* Whose 
Blood Is Starving 


for Want of Iron 


for organic iron—Nuxated Iron—or if you 
don’t want to go to this trouble, then 
purchase only Nuxated Iron in its original 
packages, and see that this particular name 
(Nuxated Iron) appears on the package.” 

If you are not strong or well, you owe 
it to yourself to make the following test: 
See how long you can work or how far you 
can walk without becoming tired. Next 
take two five-grain tablets of ordinary 
Nuxated Iron three times per day after 
meals for two weeks. Then test your 
strength again and see how much you have 
gained. Numbers of nervous, run-down 
people who were ailing all the while have 
most astonishingly increased their strength 
and endurance simply by taking iron i0 
the proper form. 


Manvracrurers’ Note.—Nuxated Iron recom- 


mended above is not a secret remedy, but one which 
is well known to druggists everywhere. Unlike the 
older inorganic iron products, it is easily «ssi™r 
lated, does not injure the teeth, make them black, 
nor upset the stomach. The manufacturer gual 
antee successful and entirely satisfactory results 
to every purchaser, or they will refund your money: 
It is dispensed in this city by all good druge'sts- 
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make the historic country of Bolivia known early in the 
proceedings. 

Two delegate representatives from Brazil were Epitacio 
Pessoa and Olyntho de Magalhaes. One could find these two 
delegates sitting together at the Crillon, drinking coffee. They 
always insisted that there was nothing like a Brazilian product. 

Two representatives occupied the single seat of Cuba, An- 
tonio Sanchez Bustamante and Rafael Martinez—typical 
Cubans. The difference between Spanish, as spoken in South 
American countries, and the Spanish uSed by the representa- 
tives from Spain, was noticeable. 

Ecuador was represented by Dorn Y de Alsua. After I had 
begun writing these names, I wondered about the pronunciation; 
it was like translating all the tongues spoken at the Tower of 
Babel. There seemed to be so many extra letters in the names. 

Gertullien Guilbaud was the lone delegate from Haiti, while 
the Liberian delegates were C. B. D. King and M. B. Dunbar, 
representing one seat, both of whom were typical representatives 
of the negro race. They all spoke English. 

The delegate from little Panama was Antonio Burgos, who 
had his room decorated with the Panamanian flag, which he 
insisted was a flag born out of the folds of Old Glory. 

The Peruvian delegate was Francisco Garcia Calderon, who 
played the single hand and matching Bolivia. 

The signature for the Republic of Portugal was made by Dr. 
Egas Moniz and Count de Pena Garcia—a well-balanced dele- 
gation—one of Republican and one of the Monarchial party. 

There was something pathetic in a glimpse of the delegates 
of Roumania—Jean J. C. Bratiano and Nicholas Misu. They 
were rather reserved, but the pathetic story of Roumania 
in this war, as they related it, was a tragedy within a tragedy. 

I could not resist thinking of John Barrett, former Minister 
to Siam, when I at last discovered the three delegates occupying 
the two seats of Siam—Prince Charoon, Prince Traidos Pra- 
bandhu and Phya Bieadh Kosha. John Barrett was better 
known to the South American delegates than any other man. 

Uruguay was heard from when Juan Carlos Blanco insisted 
that matters affecting his country be considered. Altogether, 
South America made a story Pan American that pleased John 
Barrett. 

Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua were not represented. 

~ « + * 

From the very beginning of the negotiations to the signing 
of the treaty in the Hall of Mirrors, at Versailles, the one 
dominant figure among them all was Clemenceau, “The Tiger.” 
Altho seventy-eight years old, he seemed most active. The 
most impressive thing about the “Tiger” is his head. That 
round bald head on stooped shoulders makes him seem like a 
‘little man.” He half closes his eyes dreamily now and then, 
but the mental machinery never seems to stop. He is described 





as having the faculty of listening to four persons at the same 
time and never overlooking a thing said or thought. He looks 
at you with a steady gaze, but his eyes indicate that he keeps 
on thinking. 

During the deliberations, Marshal Foch was a conspicuous 
figure. He did not appear much different than in those darkest 
days of the war, when in that little red cap and horizon-blue 
uniform he kept lighting his half-burned, small cigar. His deep- 
sunken eyes seem to flash the light of faith as on a battlefield, and 
the same faith seemed apparent as he moved about Paris in 
the calm days of peace—a delegate-at-large from France, 
keeping a close eye on the situation in Germany. 

The French delegates seem to be well balanced thruout. 
There was Andre Tardieu, a good listener with a retentive 
memory, who has spent much time in the United States. Then 
there is the dark-haired man with drooping mustache, who is 
pointed out as Louis L. Klotz, the Finance Minister. A trained 
diplomat is Jules Cambon, hazel-eyed, reticent of speech. 
Altho he does not talk much, he seems to understand thoroly. 
During the war Foreign Minister Stephen Pinchon seemed 
to have planned the Peace Conference in his luxurious apart- 
ments as “minister to strangers.” I met him with Ambassador 
Sharpe. He was ever ready for every turn of affairs. The 
French delegation seemed to be imbued with a fixed purpose— 
to protect their country from future wars and to secure repara- 
tion for German devastation. 

The personnel of the delegates runs from the plain Mister 
from America, to Lords and Earls of England, Emirs from 
Arabia, Maharajahs from the Indies, sad-visaged Hospodars 
from Poland, brown Slav Guspodars from the Balkans, swarthy 
Signors and Senors from the European Latins, to the meek 
and slant-eyed Chinese, the secretive Japanese noblemen, the 
stalwart and free-spoken men. from the South African veldt, 
and the countries and colonies of the Seven Seas. It was indeed 
a cosmopolitan gathering, for in it nearly every race and creed 
and nation were represented, including the Teutonic, on that 
fateful day at Versailles. Most of the delegates were repre- 
sentatives of democracy, altho they may have been appointed 
by kings. They are more of the middle class than the nobility. 
While some of them were acquainted with all the wiles of 
politics and diplomacy before they. arrived, every day as they 
walked to and from the Dre Orsi, over the low-hung bridges 
that span the Seine, it represented a procession the like of which 
the world has never seen before. Looking upon this scene on 
the bridge the thought would come, “Will they bridge the 
racial chasms and be able to check the tides of future wars?” 
The historical value and prominence of the delegates at this 
world-heralded gathering rests upon the results, but the 
deliberations of the Peace Conference brought closer world- 
acquaintance of the men and affairs of nations represented. 





why particular propositions were favored or opposed, but could 
be merely a statement to the effect that if placed in control 
of the government, that party and all candidates who run 
under its name and emblem, agree to support or oppose the 
propositions set forth. 


COMPLETING THE BALLOT CONTROL 
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going to the balloting booths. One of the claims of immediate 
advantage of this plan is that it would satisfy all classes 
that they are to have a definite part in determining the future 
legislation and policy 6f the government. In conclusion he 
states: 


th “One of the voter's great difficulties in the past has been “We are proposing here a simple, easy, and inexpensive 
in that even if he knew what a party platform provided, he could plan of giving to the people the opportunity to instruct their 

never be certain that any individual candidate would agree agents and representatives upon matters in which they have 

with his party platform. The proposed plan would eliminate reached a definite determination prior to election time, and 
‘ that difficulty, for the constituency will see that no man who if the plan is put into effect we will have accomplished more 
ch breaks such a contract is returned to office. The effect on for the progress of our country and for the harmonizing of all 
he any party violating its contract would be to make certain classes and interests than we would in any other way. At 





its defeat in the next election.” 

His plan provides for the ballot contracts, if adopted. to be 
understood by the press and country to be contracts submitted 
by and binding upon the various parties, and they would be 
given the widest publication, so that voters could read and 
reread them, and decide which contract they would sign before 


the same time we will do much to abolish radicalism, which 
is menacing the future of our government. General Pershing 
summed up the present-day necessity of voting for principle 
rather than individuals, when he said: ‘Ours is a country of 
laws and not of men, and the American Legion should stand 
for laws based upon the sound principles of the Constitution.’ " 
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LORD LEVERHULME, WORLD CITIZEN 


Continued from page 448 


wealth, naturally and otherwise. He made a happy retort 
at a banquet in America. introduced as an Englishman who 
had forgotten 1776, he replied: 

“The United States was founded by Englishmen. Wash- 
ington and his co-founders believed and trusted that all men 
should be given an equal opportunity. The young republic 
carried on the ideals of the Magna Charta, insisting upon repre- 
sentation with taxation, but the inequalities in wealth still 
exist in your country as well as in ours. The Declaration of 
Independence did not decree that wealth should be conscripted 
by the state, but rather that the individual was created with 
equal opportunity to make his own way and develop his own 
initiative. It was Englishmen who gave the world the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the glory of 1776." 

The distinction between co-partnership and philanthropy 
is clearly made by Lord Leverhulme in the assertion that 
“where there is no common vision the people perish.” Hope 
and vision are inseparably intertwined. In the new era and 
development of business, Lord Leverhulme sees greater oppor- 
tunities for the small trader than ever before, and on a more 
secure basis. The man who knows the wants of his customers 
and comes in direct, personal contact with them has an asset 
that cannot be determined in figures. The small shopkeeper 
can never be squeezed out of the new economic plan. In this 
William Lever speaks from experience, for he was a grocer. 
He insists that there will be more small grocers thirty years 
hence than there are today, and that the small shopkeeper 
has an influence that the mere representative of a gigantic 
corporation can never possess. The neighborhood retail 
merchant knows how many childrén his customers have; he 
knows their everyday life, and these sympathetic human rela- 
tionships must be counted upon in future progress. 

There is a gleam of humor in all that Lord Leverhulme says 
or writes. He seems to understand Aristotle's word, “eu,” 
expressing himself with humor and humility, not forever 
brandishing the much-abused word *‘welfare."’ Is success worth 
the price? is a question that comes to every individual some- 
time or another, with the hope that final achievement brings 
happiness. The price of success varies as a fluctuating market, 
but rest assured, it must be paid. 

In the breakfast room at Thornton Manor I heard a tribute 
to the late Lady Leverhulme that can never be forgotten. 
The morning sunlight flooded the smiling features of a large 
painting on the wall. “My wife always breakfasts with me,” 
he said. When he was given the honors of a baronet and made 
a Lord of the Realm, he chose to have his name linked with 
that of his wife. His name ‘Lever’ was joined to her maiden 
name, “Hulme,” creating the title ““Leverhulme.” The old 
family motto, “I scorn to change or fear’ has been applied to 
the principles of right and justice with which he started in life 
with his young wife. He was accorded the Grand Cross of 
Leopold by Belgium for services rendered that country. He 
has served as High Sheriff of his native county of Lancashire. 
All those honors he shared with his wife. 

He opened his letters at breakfast time and continued his 
chat, just as in the old days. The morning walk among the 
flowers revealed the tender and lofty sentiment of Leverhulme, 
the home lover. In his London house, ‘The Hill,” at Hamp- 
stead, he has a rare art collection, and many evidences of his 
hobby of collecting antiques which he pursues with the same 
enthusiasm which he bestows upon his business. 


As proprietor of the Island of Lewis and laird of Stornoway 
Castle, he meets the people in that natural and unpretentious 
way which wins their confidence and affection. He is deter- 
mined to see that these sturdy island folks brought into contact 
with the busy, workaday world, shall have their products 
marketed at full measured value. The island is a primitive 
and isolated spot in Scotland, and the largest in Great Britain 
next to the Isle of Man and Ireland. He has already estab- 
lished fish stores thruout England so that the people can have 
their sea products direct from the island—'‘‘from shore to shop."’ 
He has already begun planning for an extensive fish canning 
industry. He seems to know how to classify, produce, and sell 
every article he handled in that grocery store in the early days, 
from its source to its consumption. 

With the co-operative effort that has come with days of 
tolerance in trade. and pulling-together since the war, he will 
carry out his ideals on the Island of Lewis without any sugges- 
tion of philanthropy. In responding to his welcome by the 
people, he said: 

“We will work together on business lines. We will look 
each other in the face. You can say we thank you for nothing 
but the opportunity you have given us. That is all we want. 
With flying machines to annihilate space, Stornoway might 
come to be regarded by the people of Glasgow as a suburb 
where they could come to spend the afternoon and evening.” 

It is his way of taking people into his confidence as to plans 
and purposes, and plans and purposes with him mean results. 

Lord’ Leverhulme is a small man, about the size and build 
of Napoleon, who looks at you with sparkling blue eyes. The 
glance may be sideways, but always full in the eye, which has 
an irrepressible twinkle, while the white hair rising from his 
brow emphasizes the note of inquiry in the eyes. On my first 
visit I found him with his papers piled high, and we went out to 
lunch together. That was at the time when meat coupons 
were necessary. I did not have mine with me, but | promised 
the waiter they would be forthcoming. When I mailed them 
from the hotel later, Lord Leverhulme said: “That is the 
first time I ever knew of any meat coupons being supplied 
after the food was consumed.” 

Our acquaintance flowered thru correspondence across the 
sea. When I first met him face to face, he said, with quick 
precision, “Well, you are just the sort of an American I would 
like to know better. What do you think of me?’ There was a 
frankness irresistible that carries conviction and confidence. 
His mathematical mind demands exactness, but there is the 
temperament of a musician in his makeup—paradoxical as it 
may seem—in his love of harmony and adjustment. Even the 
musician realizes that every bar of music must be measured 
with exactness to create harmony and melody. 

As the guest of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, he is 
scheduled for an address which will be a keynote in outlining 
future international relations. He will also speak in New York, 
and after a brief stay in the United States and Canada, he will 
travel direct to Japan, where he has extensive business and 
industrial interests. Whether in Orient or Occident, the genius 
of Lord.Leverhulme is all-pervading. He understands the com- 
mon denominator of business, and knows how to define the 
unknown quantities by plain common sense and arithmetical 
calculation. His life is a passion—the passion of creation. A 
world patriot, a world citizen, and a man in the full and un- 
measured sense of the word is Lord Leverhulme of Lancashire. 





Thankfulness 


Many favors which God giveth us ravel out for want of -hemming, 
through our own unthankfulness; for, though prayer purchaseth blessings, 


giving praise Coth keep the quiet possession of them. 


—Thomas Fuller. 
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Building an Ocean-to-Ocean 
Highway Continued from page.456 


Lincoln Way for several years thruout its length. 
The army used the eastern third of it extensively 
during the war. The eastern third is largely 
paved, which fact has made the use of this sec- 
tion practical for continuous heavy traffic. But 
no highway across America will be practical for 
continuous heavy traffic or any motor vehicle 
traffic until it is paved. The sending of the motor 
transport truck train across the country will 
develop important data for the government as 
to highway construction needs. It will show 
defects in the Lincoln Way which imperatively 
need attention. I urgently hope that the Motor 
Transport Corps may continue its study of high- 
way conditions by sending other convoys along 
important routes, because where truck convoys 
cannot successfully and economically travel, 
agriculture and industrial traffic cannot travel. 

The prayer of the Lincoln Highway Association 
is that the work of establishing and constructing 
a national system of main arterial highways may 
be taken up with a vengeance and pushed to 
completion. It will be done. The nation is for it. 


The Civic Breakwaters 
Continued from page 470 


should prove of benefit to Massachusetts. The 
Governor in his inaugural address stated that in 
his belief this was one of the needs of the day, 
and that just as soon as he had changed his 
inaugural suit he would start about the formation 
of such a commission. 

Other specific instances of the endless variety 
of duties which devolve upon a Chamber of 
Commerce are exemplified in the work of the 
Boston organization in developing the local port, 
in securing new overseas lines of steamers and 
the establishing of new domestic routes, and in 
striving to reinstate the port in the position it 
once held, that of second only to New. York. 
Also a Chamber of Commerce is untiring in its 
efforts to locate within its jurisdiction large new 
business ventures that the community may profit 
from the increased activity, such as the recently- 
constructed twenty-eight- million-dollar army 
supply base located in South Boston, and 
Chambers in contact with navy yards are largely 
instrumental at times in securing government 
appropriations for the maintenance and modern- 
ization of these plants. 

* * * * 

During the war the Chambers of Commerce all 
over the country performed marvelous work in 
organizing Public Safety Committees, in furnish- 
ing leaders for Liberty Loan campaigns, but one 
of their chief claims to merit lies in the formation 
of the War Industries Boards, which served to 
bring industries all over the country into closer 
contact with the Government for more intensive 
war production and greater economy in the use 
of needed materials. 

More than ever before, Chambers of Commerce 
are becoming more a community organization 


than a mere civic ornament. and the commenda- ' 
tion of the Government and of the people goes | 


out to these worthy enterprises and to the able 
men who direct their multitude of endeavors. 
It is interesting to peep into the personal life 


of these leaders and to see what kind of men it | 


is that are willing to assume the responsibilities 


of these positions for the public good. The pres- | 
ent head of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, | 


John R. Macomber, is president of Harris, 
Forbes and Company, Incorporated, and has 
Served previously upon the board of directors of 
the Chamber, and as first vice-president. Mr. 
Macomber has the distinction which few business 
men of today can claim, that of being with only 


One firm thruout his business career. In 1894, | 


as a youth, he entered the employ of N. W. Harris 
and Company, and in 1909 he became a partner 
in the firm. When in 1916 that company was 
succeeded by Harris, Forbes and Company, Mr. 
Macomber was made president of the Boston 
branch of the firm. ‘ 

Later when preparations were being made to 











Banking Service for Boston’s Foreign Trade 


In 1870, the total export and import trade of Boston was $59,497,000. 

For the year ending June 30, 1919, the city’s export and import trade had increased to 
$510,000,000. 

The National Shawmut Bank of Boston is playing a conspicuous part in the development of 
the city’s foreign trade. For more than eighty years, the spirit of community service has guided 
the bank in “gearing its wheels” accurately with the intricate mechanism of Boston and New 
England business. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 
Resources over $225,000,000 
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N peace or in war, our equipment of over fifty mills has maintained—even in 
emergencies—a service of consistency in production and high quality of fabrics. 
Much of the khaki, that brought dismay to the foe who viewed it, was born at 
the looms of the American Woolen Company—millions of uniforms, blankets, and 
great-coats. 


When history tells how the United States unloosed its might and astonished the 
world with its magnificent response in the war emergency, such institutions as the 
American Woolen Company will occupy no mean place in the story of great 
achievement. : 


American Woolen Company 
WM. M. WOOD, President 
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swing the Liberty Loan campaign, he was made 
executive chairman of the New England com- 
mittee, and he held that position thru two suc- 
ceeding campaigns. He has been prominent also 
in many other war funds, including those of the 
Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. He is a wonder- 
ful organizer, popular with business associates, 
and is very democratic. His office door is always 
open, and one who wishes to talk with him has 
only to find his way thru the various offices to 
enter his private sanctum. 
. . * - 

“The Hub” is an old and famous nickname for 
our great city of Boston, and it can never remain 
long inapplicable with the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce on the job. This is certainly true 
this month when Boston becomes the host to 
more than eighty of the leading business men of 
Europe, representing the commercial and indus- 
trial life of Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Belgium, convening here at the invitation of the 
Chamber. This gathering of the pilots of indus- 
try from across the water is second only in im- 
portance to the famous international Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce held in the same city 
in 1912, and an elaborate program is planned by 
the Chamber that their guests may see Boston 
in its industrial, commercial and historic aspects. 

Again the Chamber cf Commerce unlocks the 
door of opportunity and offers to the business 
men of the city, those who have interests in the 
banking, industrial and general business condi- 
tions in the countries of our former Allies, a 
chance to obtain at first hand accurate informa- 
tion. The desired knowledge is to be imparted 
thru a series of trade conferences. Governor 
Calvin Coolidge and Mayor Peters will extend 
to the distinguished guests the greetings of the 
commonwealth and city, and on behalf of the 
Chamber, President John R. Macomber will 
welcome the visitors and preside at the meetings. 

Opening with a rush that bids fair to exceed 
the most hopeful expectations of the members, 
the drive for an increased enrollment for 1920 
of five hundred new members got under way. 
Between the sunrise and sunset of the first day, 
more than one-fifth of the set quota had been 
added to the list by the teams. The outlook 
blossoms with promise and it is indeed gratifying 
to the members of the Chamber to learn that the 
citizens of Boston are alive to the opportunities 
presented them thru the efforts of the organ- 
ization. 


The Industrial Conference 
Debacle 


is consciously working for his own advantage, as 
well as that of his employer; if he realizes that 
every lick of work he puts in will help him as 
much as the other fellow, what disturbing 
thought will he have concerning hours, overtime, 
collective bargaining, etc.? 
the world. 
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It will solve problems in the indus- 


trial world, and each solution will be permanent. | 


Consequently a permanent industrial peace will 
be assured, strikes and lockouts will cease, opera- 
tions everywhere will go steadily forward and 
production will be raised to the maximum. 
This is assuredly what we must come to next. 

The outcome is discouraging, but not hopeless. 
Some say now that the Industrial Conference 
might better never have been held, but this does 
not necessarily follow. We are prone to believe 


in this free country that we can find a solution | 


of every problem if we try hard enough. Every 
effort, even tho ending in comparative failure, 
is a helpful exercise of thought and action, dem- 
onstrating what may be accomplished when more 
favorable attending conditions exist. 


And so we may well hope that real leaders of | 


labor and broad-gauged representatives of so- 
called labor which is capital-created and “‘capi- 
tal,’’ which is labor-created, will yet emerge from 
the mediocrity of industry and will lead the na- 
tion into safe paths of enduring industrial peace. 

The Industrial Congress at Washington fell 
far short of expectation. The illness of the 
President may have had something to do with 
directing the deliberation along the lines he had 
had in mind when he called this notable gather- 


Who Are Rotarians? 


@ To determine a man’s character 
it is well to know who his associates 
are—and the value of an adver- 
tising medium is best determined 
by the caliber of its subscribers. 


@ THE ROTARIAN, the official 
publication of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, has 
a circulation of 46,000. The BUY-— 
ING POWER of this circulation 
may be better appreciated by 
knowing the necessary qualifica- 
tions to membership in a Rotary 
_ Club. 


@ An applicant must be the owner 
of a business—a parther in a firm 
—an officer in a corporation—the 


local manager of a foreign corpo- 
ration or a professional man. He 
must be above reproach morally 
and of a high credit standing. He 
must be able to subscribe to the 
Rotary Code of Ethics and the 
Rotary motto, “He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best.’”’ He must be a 
leader in his line. 


@ The circulation of THE RO- 
TARIAN being composed of these 
46,000 leaders in 550 principal 
cities, all possessing the qualifica- 
tions above described, it will be 
readily appreciated that this maga- 
zine represents unusual BUYING 
POWER. 
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BOND BREAD 


The word bond means much. It signifies the most 
sacred contracts of life. BREAD is the Staff of Life. 
BOND BREAD, tested, tasted and tried by expert 
Housekeepers over the entire country is pronounced 
a triumph in the baking art. 


Wherever you may be—see that BOND BREAD is 
_served you and you will be assured of a basic good food. 
For BOND BREAD is made, baked and sold with 
an obligation. 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
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ing. The address on “Organized Labor’ by 
former President Taft, indicates that the fight 
in labor circles is between Gompers and the 
radicals. The response by Samuel Gompers, 
telling what labor did-during the war, were 
flashes of tense moments. The Conference 
naturally divided into groups, and evidenced, 
more clearly than ever before, the clash of classes, 
and yet it seems that there must come a better 
understanding out of it all when men, looking 
into each other’s eyes and conferring together, 
must know that the human impulse does not 
vary to any great extent. The solution will be 
reached when the common denominator is found 
that will reduce it to an equation equable and 
well-balanced. 

Senator Pomerene’s address in the, Senate 
upholding the adding of Congressman Cooper, 
himself a locomotive engineer, was a significant 
indication of the turn of affairs. He proved 
clearly that Foster was boring from within the 
labor unions and that the American people, slow 
to wrath, will rise in their might to stamp out 
the insidious propaganda of crime, intimidation, 
and defiance of law. 





HEART THROBS, Vol. I 
and II. Everybody loves 
some book, but more people 
love “Heart Throbs” than 
any other book brought out 
in recent years. It contains 
a collection of rare bits of 


50,000 people joined in the 
making of these, the most 
wonderful gift - books of the 
century. 450 pages, in cloth 
and gold. $1.50. 


At Booksellers or direct from 
Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., Boston 








That pure 
health odor 


What it means to your skin 


pure, clean odor of Lifebuoy, you 

realize why it must mean health to 
your skin—why it benefits and improves 
the skin as well as cleanses thoroughly. 


"Tx instant you get a whiff of the 


This antiseptic cleansing which Life- 
buoy gives is just the protection your 
skin needs day after day. After using it 
regularly, you actually see the difference 
in your skin. Freed from all impurities, it 
has every chance to improve—gradually 
it begins to take on that healthy “outdoor” 
look so many Lifebuoy users have. 


Start using Lifebuoy today for face, hands 
and bath. LEVER BROTHERS CoO., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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HEALTH SOAP 


Copyrighted, 1919, by Lever Bros. Co. 
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The POLICE KEY 


is as serviceable as a whole bunch of ordinary 
keys; opens almost everything; every house- 
owner should have one. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 20 cents; three for 50 cents. Safety 
Key Holder free with every key. 
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THE GUEST OF HONOR, by William Hodge, the first American actor to write a successful novel; brilliantly 
written and abounding with subtle philosophy that will live for qeneretions to. come. 352 pages in blue and gold, $1 <" 
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this underwear! 


50 years’ experience 


Fifty years of high ideals— 

Fifty years of study and perseverance— 

Fifty years of continual improvements — 

Fifty years of leadership in manufacture— 
All devoted to a single policy—to make the best undergarments which 
brains and money and skill can possibly produce. 
No wonder that the American people have set their seal of approval on 
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The Greatest American FURRIERS 


We call attention to our-exhibits of moderate priced Furs 
of reliable quality, as well as the more luxurious varieties. 
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Army Shoe Com- 
fort For Civilians 


HOUSANDS of men in 

the service eagerly acknowl- 
edge their gratitude to the army 
shoe. Gratitude for freedom 
from corns, bunions, callouses, 
ingrown nails, fallen arches— 
those tortures they used to buy 
. . cc ° ”> 
in pointed © stylish” shoes. 

When they leave the service these 
soldiers will not willingly go back to 
these tortures. Not when they have 
a real successor to the army shoe in 
the Educator—the shoe that lets the 
feet grow as they should. 

Because the Educator in addition 
to giving absolute foot-freedom is 
shapely and good-looking. 

RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATOR, 


SHOE® 


006 w 5 Par OFF 


Made for MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


The whole family needs them. Equip 
them all. In buying, though, always be 
sure the word EDUCATOR appears on the 
sole. There is no protection stronger than 
this famous trade mark which guarantees 
that behind every part of the shoe stands 
a responsible manufacturer. 

READ THIS UNUSUAL BOOK 

It's called “Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet,"’ and it will tell you surprising facts. 
Free. Write today. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High Street, Boston, Mass. 














A Modern King Canute 


The people who lived in the good 
days of the wise King Canute 
thought he had the power to make 
the ocean recede at a mere word of 
command. Today the Bell Tele- 
phone Company finds itself in a posi- 
tion not unlike that of the ancient 
king. Its mere word will not hold 
back an ocean of expense. 


Rigid economy and the most mod- 
ern methods of operation have made 
it possible for the Bell Company’ to 
keep its rates at a far lower level than 
that of the commodities which it must 
use in construction and upkeep. But 
it has felt the rising tide of costs just 


as certainly as has every business and 


every family. 


The one source of revenue of the 
Bell Company is the price you pay for 
service. If this price fails to cover fair 
wages and necessary materials, then 
both you and your telephone com- 
pany must suffer. 


For one year the Bell Company 
was under Government control. The 
Government analyzed methods and 
costs; and established the present rates 
as just. All the Bell Company asks is 
a rate sufficient to provide satisfactory 
service to every subscriber. 
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